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LITERATURE. 


Aristophanes’ Apology, including a Transcript 
from Euripides, being the Last Adventure of 
Balaustion. By Robert. Browning. (Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co., 1875.) 


Batavstion, the Rhodian maiden, who had 
saved herself and her friends from slavery 
in a Sicilian town by reciting what she re- 
membered of the Alkestis, came after- 
wards to Athens, sought out Euripides, and 
gave him thanks for her salvation. He, 
recognising in her the worthy neophyte of 
his own tragic mysteries, bestowed on her 
the autograph of Herakles Mainomenos, the 
tablets whereon were traced the rough drafts 
of that tragedy, and the stringed instrument 
by which he tuned his choric melodies. 
These relics having been duly placed before 
a portrait of Euripides, her house became 
the poet’s temple, with Balaustion for 
priestess. She married Enuthukles, the 
Phokian, and these two dwelt together as 
settlers in Athens. In 404 B.c. Lysander 
took the town and threw down the famous 
Long Walls. From the humbled city the 
two aliens fled to Rhodes,‘ Balaustion’s old 
home, upon the same boat that had brought 
them from Sicily. The din of siege and 
capture and dismantled ramparts is still 
sounding in their ears, while sunset glows 
upon the water, and the galley, faring south 
by east, cuts the foam. Then Balaustion 
remembers the day when the news of 
Euripides’ death reached Athens. Euthukles, 
returning from the exhibition of the Thes- 
mophoriazusae in the theatre, had cast off his 
crown, and told his wife what had been 
heard from Thrace. The silence of chastened 
grief was in the house, broken by grave 
converse about him they honoured and had 
lost. Night drew on, and while they were 
about to celebrate the death-feast of Euri- 
pides by a recitation of his tragedy, a din of 
revellers in the street was heard; the doors 
opened, and in came Aristophanes, flushed 
with Dionysian victory, attended by his 
Komos-crew. Such invasions of privacy, be 
it remarked, were concordant with Athenian 
custom. The mimes, actors, flute-players, 
and dancing-girls, shrank away from Balau- 
stion’s calm presence. But Aristophanes 
stayed, and face to face with the priestess 
of Euripides, in godlike wise and haughtily, 
delivered himself of many speeches on the 
comic art in general, and on his spite against 
the dead tragedian in particular. Balaustion 
first met the argument of the Comic King 
by acritique of his own work from a woman’s 
point of view; then, being urged to defend 
Euripides directly, she took up and read 





aloud to him the whole—absolutely the 
whole —of Herakles Mainomenos. What 
Sophokles had done in self-defence before 
his judges, she chose to do for Euripides be- 
fore his vilifier. All which things she now 
remembers and dictates to Euthukles, her 
husband and her scribe, beguiling thus the 
sea-way between Attica and Rhodes. 

Such, briefly told, is the setting which 
Mr. Browning has invented for one of the 
strongest poems he has ever written, for one 
of the most brilliant towrs de force of Eng- 
lish verse, called Aristophanes’ Apology. 
A more ingenious or more felicitous frame- 
work could not be imagined ; all the motives 
are well-chosen, probable, dramatic; nor is 
it possible sufficiently to praise the adroit- 
ness with which the poet has seized on every 
scrap of history, on every tag of antiquarian 
gossip, which could serve his purpose. The 
poem literally bursts with erudition, contain- 
ing, as it does, the stuff for many dissertations 
on the origin and object of Greek comedy, on 
the causes of Athenian decay, on the proper 
estimate of Euripides as a tragic poet, on 
Greek dancing-girls, and last not least, upon 
the Kottabos. Yet this learning is lightly 
borne ; it scarcely can be said to overlay the 
presentation of the two chief personages, or 
to distract attention from the subject of 
their long debate. The aim of the poem 
being really the glorification of Euripides, 
the moment selected for Balaustion’s impro- 
visation, when Athens has just fallen, only 
escaping utter ruin through a verse from 
the Elektra, is sensationally appropriate. 
By identifying ‘the man of Phokis,”’ men. 
tioned in Lysander’s life by Plutarch, with 
his own Euthukles, Mr. Browning rings and 
rounds his whole romance within a sphere of 
plausibility. Euripides, abused by the Comic 
poet as the destroyer of his country, is now 
shown to have stayed the conqueror’s hand ; 
while the flute-girls, feigned by Mr. Brown. 
ing to be the veritable crew of Aristophanes, 
pipe their best and dance their worst all 
through the pulling down of the Long Walls. 

The use made of the advantages offered by 
these parallels and contrasts is superb. As 
a sophist and a rhetorician of poetry, Mr. 
Browning proves himself unrivalled, and 
takes rank with the best writers of historical 
romances. Yet students may fairly accuse 
him of some special pleading in favour of 
his friends and against his foes. It is 
true that Aristophanes did not bring back 
again the golden days of Greece; true 
that his comedy revealed a corruption 
latent in Athenian life. But neither was 
Euripides in any sense a saviour. Imparti- 
ality regards them both as equally destruc- 
tive: Aristophanes, because he indulged 
animalism and praised ignorance in an age 
which ought to have outgrown both; 
Euripides, because he criticised the whole 
fabric of Greek thought and feeling in an 
age which had not yet distinguished between 
analysis and scepticism. Of both poets 
Cratinus spoke the real truth, when he 
lumped them together in one comic verb, 
eipemidapioropartZev. What has jusi been 
said about Mr. Browning’s special pleading 
indicates the chief fault to be found with 
his poem. The point of view is modern. 
The situation is strained. Aristophanes 
becomes the scape-goat of Athenian sins, 





while Euripides shines forth a saint as well 
as sage. Balaustion, for her part, beautiful 
as her conception truly is, takes up a posi- 
tion which even Plato could not have as- 
sumed. Into her mouth Mr. Browning has 
put the views of the most searching and 
most sympathetic modern analyst. She 
judges Euripides, not as he appeared to his 
own Greeks, but as he strikes the warmest 
of admirers who compare his work with 
that of all the poets who have ever lived: 
No account is taken of his tiresome quib- 
blings and long-winded repartees, his moral 
hair-splitting and sophistry, the shifting of 
his point of view about such characters as 
Helen. We, indeed, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury can overlook these blemishes, while we 
dwell on qualities which make him third 
among the sons of Attic song. But in the 
eyes of the Greeks they were far other- 
wise important. The ribaldry of Aristo- 
phanes, which seems to us disgusting, and 
on which Mr. Browning insists with a 
satire at once delicate and scathing, was 
not more corrosive of good breeding and 
high tone. 

Though it seems to me that Mr. Browning 
has credited Balaustion with views in 
advance of her civilisation, he cannot be 
said to have violated dramatic propriety. It 
is just that Balaustion, saved by the rhescis 
of Alkestis, and Euthukles, saviour of Athens 
through lektra—the very priest and 
priestess of Euripides—should confront 
their Comic adversary in this lofty strain. 
And, what is more, the poet of our age has 
obeyed a right instinct in making a woman, 
and such an inspired woman as Balaustion, 
his mouthpiece. Of women in Greece we 
know indeed next to nothing. But nature 
tells us that women, all the world over, have 
finer moral perceptions than men; and 
Balaustion, be it said in passing, is worthy 
to be placed beside Pompilia. 

The contrast between this high-spirited 
woman, worshipper of Euripides the sage, 
wife of Euthukles her own amanuensis, 
who darts forth withering epigrams at 
need; and Aristophanes, the blustering, 
wine-swollen, blatant monarch of the 
Comic scene, who rolls into her room 
like Father Christmas in one of Dickens’s 
stories, is highly entertaining. Not less 
picturesque is the contrast between the 
quiet home’ of Balaustion, with its oratory . 
raised beneath the portrait of the freckle- 
faced poet—cool, tranquil, “sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought”—and the 
flame-faced revels of the Bohemian supper 
party, with Aristophanes for Bacchus, and 
“Phaps” for Aphrodite. The whole poem, 
it may be said, abounds in contrasts. They 
detonate at every turn, indeed, like crackers, 
rather to the detriment of true artistic calm. 

Mr. Browning has shown his mastery by 
painting both portraits, Balaustion and Aris- 
tophanes, with equal force. His Aristophanes 
is no vulgar caricature. Though the Eng- 
lish poet hates him for his foulness, loathes 
him for his lies, and scorns his shabby tricks 
of trade and catchpenny calumnies, he does 
not fail to appreciate the demiurgic power, 
the creative energy, and the splendid ima- 
gination of the author of the Clouds. Aris- 
tophanes is drawn like a primeval daemon, 
a Titan—Typhoeus or Enceladus—at war 
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with some new Zeus, whom he contemns, 
but who is born by Fate’s decree to con- 
quer. The flash and flame and force 
of genius, whereby this conception of 
Aristophanes is sustained, overpower all 
criticism. It is only after laying down 
the book and thinking over it, that 
we discover what is wanting—the aerial 
beauty which belonged to the true Aristo- 
phanes, the delicate drollery which Plato 
has pourtrayed in the Symposiwm. Mr. 
Browning’s Aristophanes roars and ramps, 
and snorts and bullies, and dominates us 
with subtlety of intellect and strength of 
lung. But where in the hundreds of lines 
which he pours forth can we detect the 
teacher of the Chorus of the Clouds, the 
singer of the Birds in their parabasis? He 
is truly finest, and most artfully depicted, in 
the passage which describes his feelings 
when the news of Euripides’ death reached 
him in the midst of his symposium, Mr. 
Browning soars to a dramatic climax in 
this masterpiece of powerful delineation. 
Meanwhile, his Euripides is far-withdrawn 
and shadowy, a philosophic phantom, dear 
to all initiated souls, the burgher of no 
earthly city, the believer in no gods of 
Greece, but the beloved of God. He speaks, 
at great length, in his own Herakles, which 
Balaustion, with a woman’s privilege, pours 
down the ears of half-drunk Aristophanes. 
But while his Comic antagonist is so care- 
fully ‘displayed, like a cantharus upon the 
cork of an entomologist, the Tragic poet, 
assumed to be a far superior being, is only 
reflected on the mirror of Balaustion’s 
womanly mind. Here again we find dra- 
matic propriety of the first water. Balaus- 
tion is speaking. She cannot but presup- 
the supremacy of her adopted saint. 
What then, after all, is the apology of 
Aristophanes, which gives the title to this 
poem? ‘To follow the drift of Mr. Brown- 
ing in tame prose is tantamount to doing a 
great poet in the art of psychological 
analysis injustice. He has added, indeed, 
nothmg with which a careful student of the 
plays of Aristophanes will not be probably 
familiar; and he has omitted many subtle 
nuances inconvenient to his general drift. But 
he has read, condensed, and reproduced a 
great part of the resonant Parabaseis and 
gorgeous rheseis of the poet, and has given 
these an adequate English form. Shall a 
real man, argues Aristophanes, pot-valiant 
in the presence of the spiritual Balaustion— 
shall a real man retire to a cold study or 
some Salaminian sea-cave, with winds and 
gulls for audience, and there compose the 
philosophic comedy of the future? Athens 
herself, the while, throws all her follies be- 
fore him to make mirth of, all her vice to 
scourge. I Aristophanes took up the craft 
where the Megarians left it; refined upon 
Telekleides; purified Hermippos; matched 
Eupolis in elegance, Kratinos in pun- 
gency. I added an element of ethereal 
fancy and divine good taste. Made thus and 
fashioned for the Comic art, I have now my 
fling against the sophists who corrupt our 
youth with law court quibblings, against the 
sceptics who invade the sanctities of glad 
old nature-worship, against the moralists 
who make adultery pathetic and rags pic- 
turesque. I single out men as types of the 





principles I hate, and by beplastering them 
with mud confer an immortality upon their 
names. For the licence of my art I claim 
prescription, custom, ancient usage. Comedy 
is coeval with liberty in Athens. You 
strangers may misconceive its meaning ; but 
we ‘“ Rocky Ones,” true Attic born, despise 
such squeamishness as you would foist upon 
us. This brings me to my real quarrel with 
your tragic poet. He praises Death, and I 
praise Life. He glorifies “the out of sight 
and in at mind.” I make the most of what 
is “ good and graspable.” Great was Hellas 
when men took their pleasure in the natural 
world, when gods were gods above them, 
and heroes were remembered as more than 
mortal, and Marathon was fought, and the 
Parthenon was builded. Then came the 
brood of Sophists darkening the sky and 
robbing life of joy; and, after Aischulos, 
Euripides. Do you think that I, I Aris- 
tophanes, could not have written Tragedies, 
if I had chosen? But seeing how things 
went from bad to worse, I rather chose to 
fight. I struck out at the sophist and the 


‘demagogue. Any stick will serve to smite a 


cur. Therefore I did not scorn lies, if they 
suited my purpose. Granted that what I 
said of Socrates and of Kuripides was self- 
acknowledged fiction. Whatthen? I need 
not stand upon stale calumnies. Wait for 
next year. In my Frogs [ll show you 
Aischulos against Euripides, the good old 
age, for which I fight, matched with the 
new, before god Bacchos for a judge. 

This miserable outline indicates the general 
drift of Aristophanes. A score of quotations 
had been marked to illustrate the poet’s style 
of treatment. But these I, the reviewer, 
have omitted: for not a sentence in this 
poem is superfluous ; and, wrenched from its 
context, each passage seems an insult to its 
author. What praise is greater than this ? 
Mr. Browning is unrivalled in the art of 
following thought through all its windings, 
tracing and retracing labyrinths of sophistry 
and prejudice, blending the specious and the 
true as he conceives them, the coarse and 
the refined, spinning with words a closely- 
fitting veil of gossamer for the spirit he 
imprisons in his verse. Therefore no poet 
suffers more from the process of such 
villanous abbreviation as a taster for the 
public in a first review is bound to venture on. 

Balaustion’s reply shall not be made to 
suffer such injury at our rude hands. It is 
enough to say that she traverses the argu- 
ments of her antagonist, showing that his 
claims to prescriptive right are ill-founded, 
and that Comedy is not coeval with Hellenic 
liberty, but a fungoid growth on Attic 
licence ; that his boasted preaching of peace 
and good custom has proved ineffectual ; 
that his very ideal of life leads to sloth and 
sensuality; that his comic art consists of 
tasteless ribaldry; and that he, himself, is 
the worst sophist by playing false to his 
true self and reasoning vice into a virtue. 
One part of her speech may be detached 
from the rest. She imagines a future 
time and a far-distant land where men, 
recovering the past of Hellas, will wonder 
why the burghers of Athens walked abroad 
with no rapiers at their sides, and why the 
athletes wrestled naked. Study will make 
them understand the fitness of these customs. 





But no study will reconcile them to the 
incongruity, unseemliness, and shame of the 
Iysistrata. That distant land is England. 

I can fancy that a reader of this last, 
finest, poem of Mr. Browning will ask: 
Why trouble us about Euripides, the dead, 
the excellent, the mummified in the Poetae 
Scenici? As is the case with all Mr. Brown- 
ing’s work, however, the subject-matter of 
Aristophanes’ Apology serves as a schema 
for conveying something far more universal 
than appears upon the surface. That old 
quarrel between Tragedy and Comedy at 
Athens, which he has resuscitated, has long 
ago been settled. It was never so important 
perhaps as he would have us think ; for what 
are poems, or poets, after all but signs and 
symbols of a nation’s culture? The accurate 
scholarship and vivid local colouring which 
make this poem priceless to a student, will 
repel the general reader; and all of us may 
ery “Connu!” when we read the prophecy 
of a new Comic art which shall absorb the 
Tragic. But no one is really unconcerned 
with the strife of the spirit and the flesh, 
idealised humanity and life materially appre- 
hended, which underlies the shadow-duel 
between Balaustion and Aristophanes, as 
apprehended by Mr. Browning. 

J. A. Symonps. 








Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, afterwards 
First Marquess of Lansdowne, with Extracts 
Jrom his Papers and Correspondence. By 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. Vol. L, 
1737-1766. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1875.) 


Wituiam Firzmavrice, the son of John, first 
Earl of Shelburne, was born in Dublin on 
May 20, 1737, and passed the first years of 
his life in a remote part of the south of 
Ireland, beneath the roof of an old grand- 
father. This relative appears, from the 
candid description given us by his grandson, 
not to have been one of the most estimable 
of beings. ‘ My grandfather,” writes Lord 
Shelburne, in the autobiography now for the 
first time published by his great-grandson, 
the author of this interesting memoir, 

“did not want the manners of his country nor 
the habits of his family to make him a tyrant. 
He was so by nature. He was the most severe 
character which can be imagined, obstinate and 
inflexible; he had not much understanding, but 
strong nerves and great perseverance, and no 
education except what he had in the army, where 
he served in his youth with a good degree of 
reputation for personal bravery and activity.” 
Living with this harsh relative, the future 
statesman regretted the effect it had upon his 
mental training. 

“ T had no great chance of a very liberal edu- 
cation,” he says, “no great example before me; 
no information in my way except what I might 
be able to acquire by my own observation or by 
chance; good breeding within my own family, 
which made part of the feudal system ; but out of it 
nothing but those uncultivated, undisciplined 
manners, and that vulgarity which makes all Insh 
society so justly odious all over Europe.” 

At the age of sixteen the young man was 
entered at Christchurch; but before going 
up to Oxford he paid a visit to London, 
where his father introduced him to Lord 
Chesterfield and to Lord Granville. 

“T saw them the same morning,” he writes, 


“and happening to go to Lord Chesterfield first, 
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and being much struck with his wit and bril- 
liancy and good breeding, expected all the same 
in Lord Granville; but finding him quite plain 
and simple in his manners and something both 
commanding and captivating, more in his counte- 
nance and general manner than in anything he 
said, I was much at a loss to account for the dif- 
ference of impression.” 


At Christchurch Lord Shelburne, then 
Lord Fitzmaurice, was no indolent student. 
He read Blackstone diligently, worked hard 
at the classics, Livy and Demosthenes being 
his favourite authors, and oddly enough in a 
man of his bitter sarcastic disposition 
showed a fondness for works on theology. 
On leaving the university he obtained a 
commission in the 20th Regiment, of which 
Wolfe was colonel. Though not lucky 
enough to be sent out to Quebec, the young 
man still saw something of soldiering. He 
served in the Rochefort expedition, and also 
in the British contingent which co-operated 
with Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick in 
Germany, when he was present at the battle 
of Minden, and took part in the night attack 
upon the Marquis de Castries at Kloster 
Kampen. On his return home he was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to the King with the 
rank of colonel. In 1761 his father died, 
and Lord Fitzmaurice, at the age of twenty- 
four, became Earl of Shelburne. 

Politics now engrossed his attention. 
Though then neither a Tory nor a Whig in the 
more narrow acceptation of the term, his pro- 
clivities were so far Tory as to cause him to 
unite his fortunes with Bute in his resistance 
to the Oligarchy. It was chiefly through 
Shelburne that the junction between Fox 
and Bute was effected which crushed for a 
time the Newcastle interest, and passed the 
Peace of Paris through the House of 
Commons by large majorities. On the for- 
mation of the Grenville Ministry Shelburne 
was offered the Board of Trade, which he 
resigned some six months afterwards. When 
in the November of 1763 the resolution con- 
cerning Wilkes came before the House of 
Lords, that “the privilege of Parliament 
does not extend to seditious libels,’”’ Shel- 
burne opposed the motion, and was conse- 
quently ousted from the Royal favour. His 
name was struck off the list of aides-de-camp, 


and Lord Bute as the chief of the King’s | 
friends declined to take further notice of his | 


quondam colleague. During the remainder 
of the Grenville administration Shelburne 
continued in retirement, busying himself 
with his estate at Bowood, and in collecting 
manuscripts. On the accession of Lord 

kingham to power he was again offered 
the Board of Trade, but declined the post. 
When, in the July of 1766, Pitt came into 
office, Shelburne was appointed Secretary of 
State, and with his acceptance of this high 
honour the present portion of the memoir 
concludes. 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s biography of 
his ancestor—which, when completed, will 
be one of the most valuable contribations to 
our political literature that the present cen- 
tury has as yet brought to light—consists 
entirely of fresh matter. Drawn from the 
State Papers, from the writings of Shel- 
burne himself, from various family papers, 
and from the collections in the possession 
of Lord Harrowby and Lady Holland, 





we have the materials for the portrait 
of the statesman, which, while illustrat- 
ing the character of the man, give us 
at the same time a new reading of the 
events of the period. In the first chapter 
we meet with an unfinished autobiography 
of Lord Shelburne. The negotiations between 
Lord Bute and Fox occupy the second 
chapter. In the third, under the heading of 
the “ Pious Fraud,” we possess a full history 
of the misunderstanding which arose between 
Fox and Bute concerning the resignation by 
the former of his post as Paymaster upon 
receiving his promised peerage. In this 
chapter Shelburne satisfactorily vindicates 
himself from the charge of “ insincerity.” 
The fourth chapter is taken up by Shelburne’s 
administration of the Board of Trade, and his 
memorandum on the division of the American 
colonies. In the fifth chapter we have his 
resignation from office, while in the sixth 
we learn the reasons which caused him to 
refuse to join the Rockingham administra- 
tion. The last chapter shows us Shelburne 
sternly opposing the measure which lost us 
our American colonies, and his return to 
power as a member of Chatham’s ministry. 
Thus the matter which the volume contains 
is full of interest; and, in spite of the 
somewhat severe nature of the subjects 
brought under discussion, is as lively and en- 
tertaining as witty criticism and biting 
sarcasms can make it. Valuable as is the 
information this biography contains, and 
still more promises to contain, the chief in- 
terest of the present collection lies in the 
unsparing frankness of the sketches of 
his contemporaries and predecessors which 
Lord Shelburne delighted in pourtraying. 
That he was proud, combative, and not given 
to make himself all things to all men for any 
end whatever, we knew ; but that the pen of 
the statesman who was the author of the 
Peace of Versailles was so caustic, his views 
so acidulated, and his judgment so harsh 
and narrow, we were not aware. Through- 
out the book when Lord Shelburne is speak- 
ing, he hardly says a good word of anyone. 
From the vantage point of his own supe- 
riority he looks down upon those who were 
heroes in his day, and dismisses them in a 
line of contempt or a page of invective. 
His incessant abuse and fault-finding are 
only relieved from monotony by his amusing 
candour and honest hatred. In the world 
of politics, according to his lights, all is 
stale, flat and unprofitable—all its leaders 
vain, verial and systematically dishonest. 

“The Duke of Newcastle had the appear- 
ance of a ‘hubble-bubble’ man, as he him- 
self always described the Irish.’”’ Sir Robert 
Walpole, “though out of sight the ablest 
man of his time and the most capable,” was 
“inconceivably coarse and low mannered ”’ 
—a judgment which posterity will certainly 
not reverse. Lord Carteret, afterwards Lord 
Granville, was 


“a fine person of commanding beauty, the best 
Greek fs of the age, overflowing with wit, 
not so much a diseur de bons mots, like Lord 
Chesterfield, as a man of true comprehension, 
ready wit which at once saw to the bottom, and 
whose imagination was joined to great natural 
elegance.” 


Lord Shelburne married the daughter of 





Lord Granville, which may to a certain ex- 
tent account for the favourable tone of the 
criticism. Mr. Pulteney, afterwards Earl of 
Bath, was 


“the greatest House of Commons orator that had 
ever appeared. He had a sharp cutting wit, both 
in and out of the House, was an elegant scholar, 
avaricious in the most supreme degree, as was his 
father before him (his wife the same), vindictive, 
torn with little passions unequal and uneven, 
sometimes in very high and sometimes in very low 
spirits, and full of little enmities. Examine his 
long opposition, and it will be seen he never did 
good, nor attempted any.” 


The Pelhams— 


“had every talent for obtaining ministry, none for 
governing the kingdom, except decency, integrity, 
and Whig principles. Their forte was cunning 
lausibility and cultivation of mankind; they 
ew all the allures of the Court ; they were in 
the habits of administration; they had lies long 
keeping a party together.” 


Lord Lyttleton was “a fine poet, a good 
scholar, a dull historian, an amiable man, 
but a miserable politician.” Lord Lon- 
doun ‘‘had never showed himself an able 
officer ; ’ he was “ a mere pen-and-ink man.” 
Lord Ligonier, his brother soldier, fares still 
worse; he was “an old woman, supported 
by the routine of office, and having no 
opinion of his own.” Lord Mansfield 


“was a very able advocate, but of no kind of force 
or elevation. His eloquence was of an 
argumentative, metaphysical cast, and his great 
art always appeared to be to me to watch his 
opportunity to introduce a proposition unperceived 
when his cause was ever so bad, afterwards found 
a true argument upon it, of which nobody could 
be more capeble, and then give way to his imagi- 
nation, in which he was by no means wanting, 
nor in scholarship, particularly classical learning, 
thanks to Westminster. Like the gene- 
rality of Seotch, he had no regard to truth what- 
ever.” 


Of the Great Commoner we have a full- 
length portrait which is worth copying :— 


“Mr. Pitt was a younger brother of no great 
family, as I believe the founder of it was Governor 
Pitt, his grandfather, commonly known by the 
name of Diamond Pitt on account of a vast la: 
diamond which he obtained, I know not how, in 
the East Indies. It is no scandal to say there 
was a great degree of madness in the family; one 
sister is now confined, another described to be so 
on account of a most profligate life which she led, 
which prevented her being admitted into any 
company ; and I believe there was a third in the 
style of the second. Mr. William Pitt 
was by all accounts a very singular character 
from the time he went to Eton, where he was dis- 
tinguished, and must have had a very early turn of 
observation by his telling me that his reason for 

referring private to public education was that 

e scarce observed a boy who was not cowed for 
life at Eton; that a public school might suit a 
boy of a turbulent forward disposition, but would 
not do where there was any gentleness. ... He 
likewise told me that during the time he was 
cornet of horse there was not a military book 
which he did not read through. It may easil 
be conceived what progress an ardent mind wit 
a dash of madness and certainly a most extra- 
ordinary imagination must have made, steadily 
directing his mind and time from his earliest 
youth, as Mr. Wilkes says, ‘to the studying of 
words and rounding of sentences,’ for he was totus 
tn hoc, not appearing to have applied to any other 
branch of science whatever. It is remarkable 


that neither he nor Lord Granville could write a 
Of his imagination he used 


common letter well. 
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to say to himself that it was so strong that most 
things returned to him with stronger force the 
second time than the first. He was so attentive 
to forming his own taste that he would not look 
ata bad print if he could avoid it, wishing not 
to hazard his eye fora moment. ... It was the 
fashion to say that Mr. Pitt was violent, im- 
petuous, romantic, a despiser of money, intrigue, 
and patronage, ignorant of the characters of men, 
and one who disregarded consequences. Nothing 
could be less just than the whole of this, which may 
be judged by the leading features of his life without 
relying on any private testimony. He certainly 
was above avarice, but as to everything else he 
ouly repressed his desires and acted ; he was natu- 
rally ostentatious to a degree of ridicule; profuse 
in his house and family beyond what any degree 
of prudence could warrant. . . . What took 
much from his character was that he was always 
acting, always made up and never natural, in a 
perpetual state of exertion, incapable of friend- 
ship or of any act which tended to it, and con- 
stently upon the watch and never unbent.... 
He was tall in his person, and as genteel as a 
martyr to the gout could be, with the eye of a 
hawk, a little head, thin face, long aquiline nose 
and perfectly erect. He was very well-bred, and, 
preserved all the manners of the viet/le cour, with 
a degree of pedantry, however, in his conversation 
especially when he affected levity.” 


But if such things are done in the green 
trec, what can be expected of those done in 
the dry? If Lord Shelburne is so candid 
a friend to the faults and virtues of the Great 
Commoner, with whom he was apparently 
on the best of terms, can we be surprised 
that he should draw, with rather more than 
his usual allowance of shading, tie charac- 
ters of Bute and Fox, with whom he had 
quarrelled, and whose political creed he 
disliked ? Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice warns 
us that when the noble author sketches his 
descriptions of these his former colleagues, 
‘he was no doubt partly under the influence 
of subsequent transactions ;” and the warn- 
ing is not unnecessary. Lord Shelburne’s 
estimate of the character of Bute and Fox 
must be accepted with rather more than the 
customary grain of salt allowed for the pre- 
judice and bitterness of writers when com- 
menting upon their rivals. 

We repeat in conclusion that this biogra- 
phy, when finished, will be a most valuable 
addition to our politico-historical literature. 
If we can judge of the volumes that have 
to come by the one already issued, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice is well fitted for the 
task he has set before him. It is not given 
to every one to possess the necessary qualities 
which constitute both the able editor and 
the agreeable writer, but Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice performs his double duties not 
only in a happy style, but with care, good 
‘taste, and an appreciation of authorities that 
in these days of slipshod references is most 
-commendable. We shall watch for his second 
volume with much interest. 

Auex. CHarRLes Ewan. 








Tinglish Portraits. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
Selected and Translated from the “ Cau- 
series du Lundi.” (London: Daldy, 
Isbister & Co., 1875.) 


THe anonymous translator of this book 
(whose identity can, we think, be recognised 
without the exercise of any great literary 
clairvoyance) may fairly count two points 





in his favour—a good intention and con- 
siderable audacity. It has been not un- 
commonly held that translations of purely 
literary works are, except as intellectual 
exercises for the translator, mistakes ; and 
it is quite clear that no kind of translation 
is beset with such difficulties as translation 
of criticism. The man who attempts to re- 
present in one language the poetry of 
another has a good many little helps,—he is 
less bound to the letter than the prose trans- 
lator; the poetical styles of most languages 
have a good deal in common; and metre, 
rhythm, and the like, serve as fences to keep 
him from straying. Moreover, though it 
be true that middling poets are no poets at 
all (a remark, by the way, which our trans- 
lator quotes from Pope as if it were that 
writer’s property), still there is no doubt 
that middling verse, as verse, finds a more 
favourable reception, indeed is more tolerable, 
than middling prose as prose. To translate 
one of the Causeries worthily, an amount of 
labour, learning and literary ability would 
have to be brought to the task which would 
be quite capable of producing original work 
of the highest excellence, and which would 
be much better spent in the production of 
such work. We are sorry to say that 
on the present occasion, whatever may 
have been the case with the labour, 
the learning and literary ability are con- 
spicuously absent. A writer so careless or 
so unskilful in word-craft that he employs 
the adjective “brilliant’’ to qualify the 
episode of such a life as that of Mary Stuart, 
is clearly unfit for the task of Englishing 
Sainte-Beuve, and the use of such words as 
‘indiscriminating” and “to emolliate”’ is not 
reassuring. After these proofs of incapacity 
one is scarcely surprised to come across such 
sentences as: “She had to entice Darnley 
into the snare by a feigned renewal of tender- 
ness, who was then recovering from the 
small-pox;” or as this: “ He fears lest the 
last volumes would not bear marks of this.” 
There is, moreover, an irritating affectation 
in the use of the word Madam which con- 
stantly occurs. Madam Sand is bad enough, 
and we should like to know whether this 
writer speaks of his friends as Madam Smith 
and Madam Brown. But Madam de Longue- 
ville is simply ridiculons. 

Of the original part of the volume we can- 
not conscientiously speak in more favourable 
terms. In a very long introduction of 
nearly 120 pages the author gives an ac- 
count of Sainte-Beuve’s life and writings 
which might have been better done in ten. 
Of the life there is not much to be said; and 
of the writings, unless by a person competent 
to subject them to a finished study, there is 
not much worth saying when it has been 
once stated that Sainte-Beuve, abandoning 
the old lines of cut-and-dried criticism, 
gained for himself a great place among 
the newer and truer race of critics who pre- 
fer to turn on the subject the mirror of a 
cultivated mind, and to represent the image 
in artistic language. The specimens of his 
work which are given should be a sufficient 
comment on this statement. 

These specimens, which the translator has 
selected as likely to be peculiarly interesting 
to English readers, give (or rather would 
give but for the drawbacks already men- 





tioned), a fair enough notion of their author’s 
style and manner. The translator has not, 
however, shown much judgment in giving 
the first place to the study on Mary Stuart, 
which is quite unworthy of its author, show- 
ing neither power of appreciation, nor grace 
of treatment. The essay on Chesterfield 
which follows is in a much happier vein, 
and does far more justice to that most 
charming writer than any English criticism 
with which we are acquainted. Benjamin 
Franklin is the subject of the next, and the 
treatment will give readers previously un- 
familiar with Sainte-Beuve a very good idea 
of the critic’s favourite and perhaps most 
successful mode of treatment, in which he 
addresses himself rather to the life and 
character than to the work of his hero or 
heroine. The somewhat similar dealing 
with Gibbon is decidedly interesting, be- 
cause it shows, what is rare in Sainte-Beuve, 
a distinct critical fault, an actual relapse 
into the evil ways of elder criticism. There 
is, of course, nothing to justify this charge 
in the mere fact that Sainte-Beuve does not 
much like the Decline and Fall—that perhaps 
the greatest of histories, the only history 
that one reads again and again with con- 
stantly renewed pleasure and profit, does 
not inspire him with any great enthusiasm. 
Without instancing such cases as De Quin- 
cey and Hazlitt, whose imperfection of sym- 
pathy is equally anomalous and notorious, 
we may say that even in the serenest criti- 
cal mind there is often here and there a twist 
which no amount of thought and culture will 
quite smooth and straighten. We do not 


‘and cannot like our respective Dr. Fells, and 


there is an end of it. Therefore Sainte. 
Beuve is quite entitled not to like Gibbon. 
But, unfortunately, he shows us the reason 
of his dislike, and this reason is critically 
bad. “Gibbon,” he says, “is not of the order 
of geniuses, is not even one whose talent 
touches or stirs up men.” And why? 
Because, forsooth, ‘a thunder-clap is 
never heard ;” because “he has not Mon- 
tesquieu’s breathless shout on reaching the 
bank;” because ‘“‘he never collects things 
in a startling point of view.’’ Now, inde- 
pendently of the very questionable character 
of the standard here set up, which seems to 
require from an historian the sensational 
tableaux of a melodramatist, this is exactly 
the old fault of first. drawing up an arbitrary 
dogmatic rule, and then accepting or re- 
jecting according to its application, instead 
of examining the subject on its own merits. 
We seem to hear again the old burden, “A 
hero ought to be white ; therefore Othello is 
a bad play.” 

The two essays which stand last, the famous 
studies on Cowper, and on Taine’s History of 
English Literature, make amends by showing 
their author quite at his best. In both his 
affectionate appreciation of mediocrity (per- 
haps it would be fairer to say, of something 
just short of supremacy) is admirably pre- 
sented, and the memorable defence of Pope, 
and of “literature that dares to be literary,” 
which the latter essay contains, is worthy 
to be read and read again by every student 
of letters. We sincerely hope that tiris book 
may lead many persons to study the Causeres 
in the original ; we wish we were paradoxical 
enough to believe that this result may be 
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farthered by the fact that these famous 
essays are, in many parts of the present 
yolume, absolutely unreadable. 

Grorce SalNnTsBurY. 








The History of Japan. Vol. II. (1865 to 1871) 
completing the Work. By Francis Otti- 
well Adams, F.R.G.S., H.B.M.’s Secretary 
of Embassy at Berlin, formerly Chargé 
d’Affaires and Secretary of Legation at 
Yedo. (London: Henry S. King & Co., 
1874.) 


Ir Sir Stafford Northcote be right, in the 
opinion he recently expressed to the Con- 
servative working men in the city of Exeter, 
that “the true progress of a nation is 

dual and uniform, and not by jumps and 
starts ”"—the History of Japan, which Mr. 
Adams in the present volume brings down 
to the year 1871, must fill the reader with 
melancholy forebodings. It is the history 
of a nation long isolated from the rest of the 
world, which has by a rapid succession of 
jumps and starts traversed in a single decade 
as wide a circle of political and social changes 
as the French from the date of the Mero- 
vingian dynasty—when they too had their 
Mayors of the Palace, the analogue to the 
Japanese Shogun—or the English from the 
Norman Conquest to the present day. In a 
word, they have sought to compass in ten 
years that which has taken other nations as 
many centuries to accomplish. The magni- 
tude of the issues—involving the destiny of a 
nation numbering more than thirty millions 
—and the novel conditions under which an 
experiment on this scale is being made, 
equally tend to invest the narrative with no 
ordinary interest. It opens a new chapter to 
the student of history, and suggests many 
problems not easy of solution, as to the diver- 
sity of conditions under which nations develop 
new forms of existence; and more or less 
suddenly adopt a new ideal to be striven for, 
as the highest good. If history has a tend- 
ency to repeat itself, the rule is one which 
has apparently many exceptions, and this 
book furnishes one of a very striking kind 
to add to the number. 

The first part of Mr. Adams’s work, already 
noticed in these columns,* brought the his- 
tory of Japan down to the close of a well- 
marked period, embracing within its limits all 
the preliminary combinations and struggles 
between the confederate Daimios of the West, 
and the Shogun with his allied chiefs and 
clans. The volume now before us covers 
the five years which followed the downfall 
of the Shogun, and a marvellous succession 
of events constituting the actual revolution. 
The deposition of the reigning Shogun, the 
extinction of his office, and the restoration 
of the Mikado to power, long usurped by 
successive dynasties of Shoguns, formed only 
the first step. 

_ The abolition of the Shogun’s office was 
indeed the necessary prelude to measures 
which had for their primary object a new dis- 
tribution of governing powers. But the extent 
to which the innovations on all established 
forms and institutions would be carried, and 
the radical character of the changes to be 
effected in every department, were probably 





* Acapemy of May 30, 1874. 





not foreseen at the time by the most revo- 
lutionary promoters of the movement which 
led to the Shogun’s removal from the 
scene. Certainly nothing could be less 
Japanese, or more manifestly foreign, than 
the various moulds into which everything 
was ultimately cast—from the convocation 
of a deliberative assembly, to the redistri- 
bution and tenure of land. Nor was there 
any attempt to conceal or disguise the fact, 
however rash or hazardous it must @ priori 
be assumed to have been to remodel all the 
social and political framework of a nation 
on a foreign pattern. 

The French Revolution of 1789 would 
seem to supply a parallel in modern history. 
But even it fails, in some essential particu- 
lars, to furnish an exact counterpart. For 
the French, while making a clean sweep of 
all existing institutions and forms of govern- 
ment, included the monarchy among the 
things to be destroyed—and they did not 
set to work to reconstruct on any avowedly 
foreign pattern. This outward semblance 
therefore, with underlying differences, in a 
great national transformation, would furnish 
interesting matter for study under any cir- 
cumstances. But, considered in connexion 
with the Eastern origin of one race, and the 
thoroughly Oriental type of their civilisation 
—so unlike in almost every respect any- 
thing existing in the Western world—the 
narrative becomes additionally interesting as 
@ new experience in the progress of nations. 
It is in this light we are disposed to regard 
Mr. Adams’s work, with its record of quickly 
succeeding events, each destined to effect 
a fundamental change of elements—long 
deemed by the Japanese themselves to be 
among the most permanent and vital condi- 
tions of their national existence. 

The mere removal of a usurper, and the 
restoration of a king claiming to reign 
by divine right, is no novelty in history, 
whether ancient or modern. Such changes 
need not involve anything more than a 
palace revolution, affecting only the chief 
actors. But the distinguishing feature of 
the Japanese movement seems to have been 
the combination of two conflicting ideas— 
a restoration of sovereign power to the heir, 
according to ancient. custom and hereditary 
descent, and the introduction, at the same 
time, of an entirely new political system of 
exotic origin. This, too, as if to complete 
the antithesis, was effected by agents whose 
chief influence had previously been due to 
an intense hatred of foreigners, and all their 
innovations. The Sako, or anti-foreign 
party, who raised the standard of revolt 
against the Shogun, took as their war-cry the 
expulsion ofthe barbarian. “ Death to the 
foreigner” had long been inscribed on their 
flag. The restoration of the Mikado and 
downfall of the Shogunate were avowedly 
brought about as a means to this end. 

Other objects, of course, were in view, 
but this was placed in the fore-front of the 
battle as one which united all Japanese, 
except the Shogun and his dependents, 
What new influence came into existence so 
suddenly and completely to reverse all the 
aims and principles of action; and make of 
the most conservative and prejudiced of the 
Japanese nation the chief movers in a revo- 
lution that bids fair wholly to denationalise 





them? From what motives, and by what 
agency has this strange and unprecedented 
revolution been effected ? An Eastern nation, 
obstinately attached to what was most dis- 
tinctive in their nationality and customs, 
and inveterately hostile to whatever savoured 
of innovation or foreign influence—jealous, 
indeed, beyond all other Orientals, of Euro- 
pean intrusion or encroachment, to be sud- 
denly converted into ardent advocates and 
admirers of all Western forms and _insti- 
tutions, is unlike anything on record, in 
any other country. How is it to be 
explained that a revolution which had ‘its 
origin in hatred of the foreigner, and for one 
of its principal objects his expulsion from the 
Japanese soil which he desecrated, became 
the immediate cause of friendly intercourse, 
the subversion of all opposing customs 
and institutions, and the introduction of all 
things foreign in their place? The fanatic 
patriotism of the two-sworded Samurai, ever 
prompting them to slay the intruder, by some 
unforeseen influence was suddenly turned 
with equal vehemence to advance the cause 
they had banded together to ruin. Blind in- 
struments of destiny, they went forth to curse, 
and only found tongues to bless. The Daimios, 
under the influence of their Karos and 
Samurai, after complicating and endanger- 
ing their immediate object by plotting at 
the same time for the expulsion of the Sho- 
gun and the foreigner, apparently changed 
their front in the midst of the conflict to 
make overtures of peace and amity to the 
Foreign Representatives. That they should 
have done so, and ever since thrown then:- 
selves into their arms, is explained by one 
word—Simonoseki! Or perhaps it should be 
said, in two words—Kagoshima and Simo- 
noseki; but the lesson conveyed by both was 
the same, only the last was decisive. When 
Chosiu, the Prince of Nagato, and chief of the 
most turbulent and self-reliant of the Samu- 
rai, was attacked in his own territories at 
the straits of Simonoseki, they never doubted 
their triumph. But in a few hours they saw 
all his batteries destroyed and guns carried 
away, after a signal defeat inflicted by a 
British squadron and a battalion of marines, 
assisted by five vessels carrying the lrench 
and Dutch flags. The Prince and all his 
fighting clan then for the first time perecived 
their helpless inferiority in the field, and the 
hopelessness of success in any hostile action 
against the Western Powers. Fro: that 
day they abandoned their former policy, and 
have had but one desire—to learn tle secret 
of the European superiority and power— in 
peace and in war—to acquire it for their own 
use—to emulate them in all that gives such 
strength and dominion—and so in the end 
assert and maintain their independence. As 
the Mikado plainly expressed it in his letters 
of credence to the first ambassador he sent to 
Europe and America: “ It is our purpose to 
select from the various institutions prevailing 
among enlightened nations, such as are best 
suited to our present position, and adopt 
them in gradual reforms and improvements 
of our policy and customs—so as (uv be upon 
an equality with them.” 


In this last sentence which we have 


italicised, Mr. Adams says we have the key- 
note of the sudden change in ti:cir policy, 
from rancorous hostility to friendly relations. 
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Few will now be disposed, I think, to ques- 
tion the fact, that we have to thank the blow 
struck opportunely and decisively at Simon- 
oseki, and the lesson it conveyed, for this 
welcome result. 

The author remarks with much justice, in 
conclusion, that the present leaders of the na- 
tion had need beware in their future progress 
of two terrible enemies in the shape of vanity 
and conceit. They have unfortunately been 
accustomed to much flattery and adulation 
from the Americans; but their best friends 
are those who, while they give them full 
credit for their patriotism, and the courage 
they have shown in adopting every innovation 
which they believed would advance them in 
the path of progress, refuse to lavish indis- 
criminate praise. These would wish them not 
to be misled either by such flatteries, or their 
own self-conceit. They have taken a great 
stride in an incredibly short time—but they 
have not achieved ‘‘a position in the civilised 
world that the foremost nations of Europe 
took centuries to accomplish.” To claim 
this, and, on the strength of an assumption 
so fallacious, the total abolition of exterrito- 
riality, is merely to invite failure. Before 
they can enter upon such a discussion with 
any chance of success, they have much to do, 
which will tax all their powers for a long time 
to come. What they have so far attempted 
under a patriotic inspiration, and with what 
promise of ultimate success, Mr. Adams has 
told us very succinctly, and with great clear- 
ness. In a notice necessarily so brief, it is 
difficult to do justice either to the subject or 
the author. We can only farther observe 
that this second volume is in many re- 
spects an improvement on the first. Fewer 
despatches are quoted, and it is consequently 
less bulky, while the narrative gains in clear- 
ness and interest. But the same care has 
been taken to avoid the errors so common 
in superficial accounts of Japan by travellers, 
and to ensure perfect accuracy in dates, 
names, and topography, in both volumes. 
It will consequently form a valuable record 
of the stirring events which have marked the 
annals of this strange country during the 
last twenty years, long after the immediate 
interest now attaching to its transformation 
has ceased. RvurTHERFORD ALCOCK. 








The Book of the Axe. A Piscatorial Descrip- 
tion of that Stream, and Historical Sketches 
of all the Parishes and Remarkable Places 
on its Banks. With Illustrations and a 
Map. Fourth Edition. Re-written and 
Enlarged. By George P. R. Pulman. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1875.) 


THovGH scarcely the book for a knapsack 
or carpet-bag, sketcher, angler, or tourist 
might do worse than digest at home The 
Book of the Awe, and then essay the actual 
river. Indeed, this course might be prefer- 
able to taking Mr. Pulman as an oral guide, 
for well-nigh 900 octavo pages descriptive 
of twenty miles are suggestive of a com- 
panion too gossiping to be compatible with 
much sport, and too inquisitive to over- 
look holes and corners, and grasp only the 
striking features of his route. Yet for a 
book truly ‘‘foursquare,” it were hard to 
find one so faithful as this monument of 
years of loving research, into the very notes 





of which Mr. Pulman has transcribed quota- 
tions and authorities for hundreds of such 
terms, in connexion with land and its hold- 
ing and privileges, as soccage, pannage, liberty, 
franchise, surnames, &c. &c. Against this may 
indeed be set a certain heedlessness of bit or 
bridle, which, @ propos of the hidings of the 
fugitive Charles II. in Somerset, Dorset, or 
Devon, cannot resist going off at a tangent to 
Boscobel and the Penderell brothers, and not 
returning to the prescribed course till it has 
given the patient reader an exhaustive 
breather; nevertheless, the author’s enthu- 
siasm is always a warranty for readable 
matter; and given leisure and a reading- 
easel—for The Book of the Axe is one not to 
be stowed quickly in the head or “held 
readily in the hand’”’—it would be hard to 
find so companionable a book. 

The author’s plan is to trace the Axe, fly- 
rod in hand, from source to mouth—a matter 
of twenty miles in a straight line, but of 
some forty or fifty in its détours. The reader 
joins him, after a delightful introductory 
chapter, at the stream-heads of Cheddington 
Copse and Axeknoller, near Beaminster, at 
no great distance from the sources of the 
Yeo, the Brit, and the Parret ; and, starting 
thence, is carried mentally along four five- 
mile reaches (allowing for digressions)— 
the first terminating at Clapton Bridge ; the 
second at the mouth of Perry Street Brook, 
near Chard Road station ; the third at Abbey 
Bridge and the mouth of the Yarty, a mile 
from Axminster; and the fourth at Haven 
Cliff, below Axmouth. For the first half of 
its course the river does little more than 
streak a verdant landscape with a thread- 
like ‘‘ vein of virgin silver,” here and there 
waxing imperceptibly as a tributary pours 
into it from the recess of some local 
“combe;” but at Winsham Bridge, about 
a mile from the end of the second quarter 
of the score, the Axe ceases to be brook- 
like, and—after several long and deep ranges 
in the Ford Abbey meadows, at Westford, 
near Chard Junction, or Perry Street Brook 
—assumes its true Axe character, ‘ takes 
final leave of alder-fringed banks; and 
thenceforth to the sea is almost without a 
single encumbering bush, and flows on in a 
succession of alternate stickles and ranges” 
(h.e., rough shallows or scours and deep 
smooth pools), “with high banks and 
shelving beaches in successive alternation 
also” (p. 526). As the ostensible title of 
the author to act the cicerone of this interest- 
ing stream-bank consists in his piscatorial 
prowess and achievements, it is only fair to 
state that he does something more than 
occasionally check himself in collateral gossip 
with a “ What ho, Piscator”’ to an imagin- 
ary ‘“‘ son-of-Zebedee,” as he is fond of call- 
ing his brother of the gentle craft. No 
angler will deny his discipleship to Isaak 
Walton after perusing the casual pages in 
which he cheers Piscator on to landing his 
“pounder,” or sniffs, as by instinct, the neat 
and clean angler’s inn-parlour. But he 
further exhibits a familiar knowledge of the 
ichthyology of the Axe ina score of pages in 
his introductory chapter, which enumerate 
and describe the salmon, salmon-trout, and 
varieties of trout and eel to be taken in its 
waters ; the trout, it seems, not so good or 
red to cut as those of the tributary Yarty, 





though of good culinary quality; and the 
salmon less abundant than would be the 
case were not the best part of the Axe, and 
the salmon’s true spawning ground, shut 
out to the ascending fish by the weir at 
Axminster, and the Coly barred by a weir 
built across it half a mile from its mouth. 
In number, if not in goodness, they are 
below those of the Exe, whereof the young 
barrister is reported to have said to the 
judge who remarked that “nothing was 
good in extremes,” “‘ Yes, my lord, in the 
Exe-streams there are the best of salmon.” 
Mr. Pulman has strong opinions respecting 
the alteration of the fence-days, knows a 
Jingerling from a graveling, believes from ob- 
servation that the sharp-nosed or silver eel 
is migratory, and really has adduced very fair 
Devonshire evidence in favour of Oppian’s 
theory that eels are born of the slime with 
which their scales are covered (30-1). As 
to the voracity of eels he has a somewhat 
cannibal anecdote which may not surprise 
those who are aware of the greediness of 
the pike, and have recently read in Frank 
Buckland’s letter to Land and Water of the 
snake-eating snakes :— 


“In the summer of 1871 persons using a tread- 
ing net in the Axe near Woodhayne Bridge 
caught an eel weighing 2} lb. In killing it 
another eel weighing quite a quarter of a pound 
was ejected from its stomach; and, strange to say, 
out of the stomach came a third eel weighing a 
little over an ounce. The three seemed to fit 
something after the manner of the balls which 
the Chinese carve out of solid ivory size after size 
within each other.” 


It is but natural that so assiduous a 
haunter of the river-bank should know 
something of its flora, but it might be 
shown by divers references to the matter 
of the introductory chapter that its author 
is a naturalist all rownd, and that, from the 
acquaintance he manifests with the red- 
marls from Axminster to Seaton, the red 
sandstone in the Coly and Yarty valleys, the 
Lias cliffs at Lyme Regis and the chalk cliffs 
at Seaton Bay, he might claim to be a 
brother of the “hammer” no less than of 
the special craft fof the Axe; but we must 
not forget that his profession is to describe 
all the parishes and places within the 
“limits of deviation” of his favourite 
stream; no light task in so memory- 
haunted a district. For traces of the 
Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon crop up in 
every direction. Within twenty-five miles of 
Axminster are traceable no fewer than thirty 
cases of British and Belgic-British earth- 
works ; and it seems abundantly clear that 
on the basis of the British trackways 
from one hill-entrenchment to another the 
Romans were well content to found the 
magnificent road system, of which in Devon 
and the Axe valley Icknield Street and the 
Fosse-way are still extant memorials. Per- 
haps, too, in few of their haunts of old are 
there so many. indications. of their willing- 
ness not only -“ stare super vias antiquas,” 
but also to adopt and adapt British fortresses 
as hereabouts. Pillesdon Pen, the twin of 
Lewesdon Hill, near Broadwinsor, is & 
strong triple-ditched British fortress, with 
a rectangular earthwork, betokening Roman 
occupation, in its centre. It is remarkably 
adapted for its purpose, as having within 
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its limits a pool fed by perennial springs ; 
and it is an ingenious theory of Mr. Pul- 
man that the Char, which is made up of 
springs rising from Pillesdor Pen and 
Lewesdon, may take its name from caer, or 
fortified place. Membury Castle, in shape 
clearly of British origin, is proved to have 
been adopted by the Romans by the coins 
of the Roman Empire which were found 
there, in addition to British remains, and 
it has a very fair claim (p. 604) to have 
formed Athelstan’s head-quarters in the 
famous battle with Anlaf the Dane at Bru- 
nenburgh. Axminster itself—the claims of 
which to be identical with the last-named 
military position, and to represent eccle- 
siastically the military fortress on the river 
(burn or brone, bury=Brunenburg, see p. 
598), are weighty and well-supported—was 
probably at first a British settlement, and, 
like all such of a desirable character, became 
in due course the basis of a Roman town. 
That it was not such at the first is seen in 
the absence of those straight broad streets 
which are features of Dorchester, Honiton, 
Bridport, and, notably amorfg towns on the 
Axe, of Chard, which was doubtless Roman. 
Crewkerne, which has Roman features, seems 
to have been originally British. Axminster 
must have been a smaller and less important 
Roman settlement, which grew to greater 
eminence in Saxon times, and was destined 
in its latter day again to assert a name amid 
the towns of Devon, this time for peaceful 
prowess, and for the manufacture of car- 
pets as famous in their way and value 
as the lace of Honiton. A curious account 
of their origin is given in p. 690. It may 
not be amiss to note one or two of Mr. Pul- 
man’s statistics respecting post-Roman qui- 
escence in road-making, as far as Somerset 
and Devon are concerned. A Tuscan grand 
duke travelling from Exeter to Axminster 
in 1669 found the road “full of water and 
muddy, but not deep.” A relative of Mr. 
Pulman recollected the first waggon which 
at Colyton superseded the carriage of corn 
on horseback. The first post-chaise asto- 
nished Taunton in 1767 ; and when at the 
end of that century the first flying coach 
took its three days’ jog to London from 
Colyton or Axminster, Mr. Pulman’s relative 
aforesaid patriotically used to book a place, 
but “carry his gun, walk on ahead, shoot 
by the roadside, and manage to have the 
game cooked by the time ‘the Flyer’ arrived 
at its halting-place for the night—the pas- 
Sengers sharing the feast and spending the 
evening in accordance with the custom of 
the time” (p. 79). When the coaching 
system at length came to perfection, the 170 
miles were regularly accomplished in sixteen 
hours. 

It would be impossible in the limits of an 
article to glance ai a tithe of the historical 
associations of this portion of the West of 
England. In the reign of Elizabeth, in the 
wars between Charles and his Parliament, in 
the escape of Charles IJ. in Monmouth’s 
rebellion, and in the bringing in of Wil- 
liam III., the Axe valley had a hand, and 
took a part not always to its liking. Bea- 
minster village, near the Axe-head, was 
well-nigh burned to the ground tbrough a 
quarrel betwixt Prince Manrice’s troopers 
and the inhabitants on Palm Sunday, 1644. 





At Whitelackington, near Crewkerne, still 
stands a chestnut-tree under which the Duke 
of Monmonth and his party (among whom 
were the owners of Barrington Court, Ford 
Abbey, Colyton, Hinton St. George, all in 
the Axe country) were entertained during 
one of those progresses which were within 
five years exchanged for defeat and disgrace. 
At an old farm-house, called Cuckold’s Hole, 
near Beer Chapel, on the border of Dorset 
and Devon, is a traditional hiding-place of 
Mr. Bragge of Sadborough, one of the fugi- 
tives after Monmouth’s rebellion. 


“The broad old-fashioned fireplace opened just 
above the clavel (or beam supporting the chimney 
at the entrance to the fireplace) into a still broader 
space, with a ledge just large enough to afford 
foothold for a man, and there, it is said, the fugi- 
tive, when Jeffreys’s lambs were after him, found 
temporary safety, although a roaring fire was 
lighted and the house was diligently searched ” 
(p. 357). 


Few of the towns in this district failed to 
contribute their quota to the victim list, and 
gibbets and gallows attested for a consider- 
able time the steadfast Protestantism of the 
adherents of the son of Lucy Waters. 

Passing from history to ecclesiology, there 
is much to arrest the explorer of the Axe in 
the beautiful Perpendicular church of Crew- 
kerne, with its wonderful height of nave, its 
curious sacristy, wrongly supposed to have 
been a confessional, its porch and parvise, 
and “the finest west front of any parish 
church in England;” in the Cistercian abbeys 
of Ford and Newenham, the first a chapter 
of romance in its foundation, and of history 
in its sometime Abbot and Devonshire 
worthy, Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the preacher of the Crusade, which he ac- 
companied with Coeur de Lion. It is curious 
what a number of distinguished names con- 
nect themselves with Ford Abbey, ending 
with Jeremy Bentham, who, according to 
the housekeeper in charge while he rented it 
from 1815 to 1818, “ did nothing, dear old 
man, but write, write, write from day’s end 
to week’s end.” How many a self-flattering 
recluse, that has found out a tranquil un- 
disturbed nook, is establishing like grounds 
for being thus slanderously reported! Of the 
most perfect Elizabethan houses on the Axe, 
Leigh Honse is said to be the chief, and of it 
we have a good account and engraving. At 
Ash Manor-house was born the great Duke 
of Marlborough, the son of a Churchill of so 
little account that the parish register of 
baptisms seems to oscillate between writing 
him down “ Winston Churchill” or “ Wes- 
ton Churchwell.” Ash is in Musbury parish, 
near Seaton and Axminster, and belonged 
early to the Devon family of Drake, into 
which the needy sire of the hero of Blen- 
heim intermarried. And there are not a 
few other old manor-houses on the Axe 
banks which have given their contribution, 
here of more and there of less importance, 
to something more than county biography. 
We fail of space to say a word for Seaton, 
the watering-place of the Axe-mouth, and 
the growingly fashionable resort of anglers 
and health-seekers. 

But how can it be otherwise than that 
much should be unnoticed, when not a 
legend, or a proverb, or an epitaph escapes 


the author as he chronicles the memorabilia ! toutes les affections. 





of parish after parish ? Nothing is omitted, 
even to the local adage anent Windwhistle 
Hill out of which rises the Cricket Brook, 
and from which the English Channel on the 
south and the British on the north may be 
descried with the naked eye. “Once on a 
time,” says the proverb, “ the Devil lost his 
way upon Windwhistle,” but it is some con- 
solation to know that he is no longer “ on 
the loose,” being immured in a cellar at the 
Windwhistle Inn, into which he was trapped 
by a local “‘white witch.” Such stories smack 
of a trading on the fears of the superstitious, 
very convenient in the smuggling districts 
of Devon and Cornwall. Smugglers are 
said to have used this house. We have 
only to add that we have scarce skimmed 
the cream off The Bool: of the Aze. 
James Davigs. 








Jules Michelet. Par Gabriel Monod. (Paris: 
Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1875.) 


M. Gapriet Monon has given us, in spite of 
his modest disclaimer in the preface, the 
best of criticisms on Michelet’s productions 
by constantly reminding the reader of the 
circumstances under which a writer so im- 
pressionable worked. Accuracy of detail 
we do not expect to find in Michelet. That 
which distinguishes him is the power of 
seizing on the important point amidst a 
crowd of unimportant ones, of fixing his 
attention upon that, and grouping every- 
thing else, real and imaginary, around it. 
Take, for instance, the different treatment of 
French Royalty in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries by Guizot and Michelet. 
Guizot is always falling back upon the States- 
General, trying to make the most of them, 
and deploring their failure to turn France 
into a Constitutional Monarchy. Michelet 
knows that this could not be; that there 
was no France united and harmonious be- 
hind the States-General ; and that, for good 
and for evil, the Monarchy was the voice of 
France. The divergence between the two 
men was radical. One day, as M. Monod 
tells us, Guizot was criticising the exu- 
berance of the poetry of India. Michelet, 
who was present, burst in with “ Vous ne 
pouvez le comprendre, vous avez toujours 
hai la vie.” 

To seek life wherever it was to be found 
was Michelet’s principle of working. No 
writer has, as M. Monod points out, so ha- 
bitually assigned to inanimate objects the 
attributes of living creatures. It is this 
search for life which gives its high value to 
his best work, the History of France im the 
Middle Ages. In those early years he laid 
down a canon of historical impartiality which, 
if it were rigorously followed out, would 
more than compensate for the loss of vivid- 
ness caused by the abandonment of the old 
party style of writing. Someone had re- 
proached him with being partial in favour 
of Luther :— 


“On pourrait me reprocher également, répli- 
qua-t-il, d’étre partial en faveur des Vaudois, 
comme plus tard en faveur de Sainte Thérése et 
de Saint Ignace de Loyola. C’est cependant pour 
Vhistoire une condition indispensable que d’entrer 
dans toutes les doctrines, que de comprendre 
toutes les causes, que de se passionner pour 
Une idée ne se produit 
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pote la condition d’étre dans l’esprit humain, et 
‘aider au développement général de Vhumanité. 
Aussi est-elle toujours bonne, toujours utile, tou- 
jours nécessaire. L’histoire déroule une vaste 
psychologie qui embrasse dans un ordre successif 
toutes les notions, toutes les facultés qui consti- 
tuent lintelligence de ‘homme ; chaque notion, 
chaque faculté se révéle tour 4 tour sous la forme 
d’un parti, d’une nation, d’une doctrine, et fait 
travers les 6vénements sa fortune dans le monde.” 
Michelet would have been less of a man 
than he was if he had carried out his ideas 
in his later works. When he published the 
sixth volume of his history in 1843, M. 
Guizot was firmly established in power. 
Repression was the order of the day. With 
short intervals a leaden weight pressed down 
the energies of France to the day of his 
death. The governments of Guizot, Napoleon, 
Broglie—“ facies non omnibus una, nec di- 
versa tamen ”’—different in many things, 
agreed in this: that they had no confidence 
in France.. To Michelet, full of trust and 
confidence, full of tender pity, the weight 
was intolerable, and except when in a 
moment of utter despair he took refuge in 
poetic science, he made his history the recep- 
tacle of outpourings of his heart. Undoubt- 
edly, as M. Monod says, his history was the 
worse for it. His recantation of impar- 
tiality in the preface to his History of the 
Ivenaissance is sad enough. 

“L’homme d'action, le poéte, le philosophe, 
Yemportent désormais sur l’historien et le critique. 
Au lieu d’une sympathie équitable pour toutes les 
grandeurs du passé, Michelet attaque avec violence 
tout ce qui n’est pas conforme a son idéal moderne 
de justice et de bonté, le moyen Age, le Catholi- 
cisme, la monarchie. Au lieu de donner & chaque 
événement, & chaque personnage la place propor- 
tionnée qui lui est due, il se laisse guider par les 
caprices de son imagination, se répand & chaque 
instant en des digressions poétiques.” 

If the history of the past loses, it may be 
that the France of the future will gain by it. 
If Michelet is often unjust, at least he is only 
unjust to those persons and parties from the 
imitators of which France has most to dread. 
The idolatry of Louis XIV. and the idolatry 
of Napoleon find no favour at his hands. 
Nor does he fail to see into the mischief 
which made Louis XIV. and Napoleon alike 
possible. His tragic history of the Revolu- 
tion all gathers to a head in those few words 
with which Danton turned gloomily away 
from his last effort to conciliate the Giron- 
dins, “Ils n’ont pas de confiance.”’ France 
is once more attempting to establish a form 
of government which rests upon mutual 
confidence, which is far more English, if an 
Englishman may be allowed to use the ex- 
pression, than those literal copies of the 
English Constitution which were such an 
abomination to Michelet. 

If France is to overcome her own faults 
instead of placing her glory in that military 
success which has been deservedly snatched 
away from her, it will be because the lesson 
of union and devotion which breathes in 
every page of Michelet’s writings has 
sunk into her heart. M. Monod has not 
merely given us a sketch of the life of an 
historian. He has written a page of con- 
temporary history. 

Samvet R. Garprner. 











NEW NOVELS. 


Harry Heathcote of Gangoil; a Tale of 
Australian Bush-life. By Anthony Trol- 
lope. (London: Sampson Low & Co., 
1875.) 

Lady Hetty ; a Story of Scottish and Australian 
life. In Three Volumes. (London: Daldy, 
Isbister & Co., 1875.) 

The Village Surgeon; a Fragment of Auto- 
biography. By Arthur Locker. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1875.) 


Tue interest we take in Australia and 
Australian life is for the most part a domes- 
tic interest. We trouble ourselves com- 
paratively little with the politics, the 
social progress, or the intellectual develop- 
ment of our colonial possessions. But so 
many English families have overflowed into 
those possessions, so much family feeling is 
now centred in them, that English people 
care to know details of every-day life and of 
every-day experience which may be familiar 
to some of the sons and brothers who have 
left them. It is this which makes Mr. 
Trollope’s short and vivid sketch called 
Harry Heathcote of Gangoil so much more 
acceptable than many volumes of travels in 
Australia would be. We care to know not 
only how things look, but how people feel 
about them out there; how those whom we 
have known live and act in that far-off home. 
As Charles Lamb says: “ The weary world 
of waters between us oppresses the ima- 
gination,” and when a spirited and cha- 
racteristic sketch is drawn for us of that 
which we are unable to picture for ourselves 
we cannot help being grateful. Mr. Trollope 
has such a happy faculty for sketching 
domestic life, and of giving reality both to 
his characters and scenery, that he is fitted 
above most writers for conveying to us im- 
pressions of an unknown land ; we only wish 
that his work had been longer and fuller, or 
that he would introduce a great deal of 
Australian life into some future book. Harry 
Heathcote is a young squatter who has 
fought his way into a tolerably secure posi- 
tion in Queensland. 

“He owned 30,000 sheep of his own, was a 
magistrate in those parts, and able to hold his own 
among his neighbours, whether rough or gentle, 
and some neighbours he had very rough, who 
made it almost necessary that a man should be 
able to be rough also on occasions if he desired to 
live among them without injury. Heathcote of 
Gangoil could do all that.” 

There is not much elaboration in the 
story ; it is a simple record of the difficulties 
this man had to contend with from un- 
pleasant neighbours and discharged servants. 
To English ears it sounds strange that a 
map should be living in terror of his fences 
being burned down and his property being 
ruined, but the excitement and anxiety of 
the settler are evidently drawn from the life, 
and are sufficiently well depicted for us to 
be thoroughly interested inthem. The little 
romance of the story is a very slight thread 
indeed, and is nothing but a concession to 
the popular taste, which would not think a 
Christmas story complete without it; but 
the character of the hero, Harry Heathcote, 
and the interest of his simple unconventional 
life, require none of the usual adjuncts of 
fiction. The book does not take long to 





read, and will well repay the reader. It 
gives much more practical information about 
Australia than Lady Hetty, which calls itself 
A Story of Scottish and Australian Life, but 
tells us little more of Australia than that 
“it’s a Paradise as big as Europe and it’s 
tae let.’ The book is confused and some. 
what wordy in style, though it contains 
some writing which is superior in many 
respects to the ordinary run of three-volume 
novels. The story we are told was origin- 
ally published in Good Words, under the 
title of “ Novantia.”” It is full of Scotch 
talk, which no longer has the charm of 
novelty, and requires to be very well done 
to make it endurable. Most of the sayings 
of David Groats, the old gate-keeper, are 
characterised by grim humour or pathos; 
indeed, it is difficult to say why the book is 
dull as a whole, because there is a good deal 
that is amusing scattered up and down 
through its pages—the sketch of Mr. Garse- 
green, the preacher, for instance, who roared 
“his sermons and his prayers like an easterly 
gale into the four corners of the church ;” 
the woman Rachel, who was so “sorry for 
her mother’s death, that she wished her 
mother could just be alive to see how sorry 
she was;” Mrs. Corrypeel’s views of Provi- 
dence :— 

“How wonderfully kind the Lord has been to 

me! There were seven of us in my father’s 
family, four brothers and three sisters, and only 
ten years ago they were alive and well, and I 
being the youngest of them, and the most delicate 
too, had the least chance of being my uncle’s 
heir; but they have all been removed one by one, 
and here am I this day in possession of the 
estate.” 
All these passages show that humour is 
not wanting. Neither is the plot a feeble 
one; the young Scotch clergyman and his 
sister, who discover at the most critical 
period of their lives that they are the 
children of a convict, are characters of 
whom a great deal more might have been 
made ; but the situations of the story are 
rendered ineffective by a want of power 
over them, and the book leaves a dreary 
and unfinished impression on the mind of 
the reader. 

Of The Village Surgeon nothing more 
can be said than that it is not a pleasant 
story, and the tedium of its commonplace 
is only broken by melodramatic incidents; 
such, for instance, as a ghastly scene in 
which the surgeon makes a dead man affix 
his signature to a paper. These melo- 
dramatic touches accord badly with the 
semi-jocose style of the rest of the book. 

F. M. Owen. 








MINOR HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


Mr. Green’s series of primers led off well with 
Dr. Morris’s English Grammar. But we are not 
sure that Mr. Fyffe’s Greece (Macmillan and Co.) 
is not worthy of equal commendation. Examples 
more or less recent are not wanting to teach us 
that learned men can write histories which are 
supremely dull, and if any body had proposed to 


tell the whole story of Greece down to Mummuus 
and the siege of Corinth in 127 small pages we 
should have been inclined to admire his bold- 


ness without being much inclined to augur 
well of his success. Mr. Fyffe, however, has 
succeeded where so many have failed. All the 
main points of the history are well brought out, 
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while the secondary points are judiciously dropped, 
and the whole is written in a plain easy style 
which the boys and girls who read the book 
will probably take for a sign that the writer has 
had no difficulties whatever to. overcome, but 
which their more knowing elders will perceive to 
be the result of much study and of the exercise of 
a ripe and independent judgment. In such a case, 
however, it is better to give a specimen than a 
lengthened comment. Take, for instance, the 
sketch of Perikles :— 

“He did not place himself above the laws, like a 
tyrant, and make the people obey him by force ; but, 
remainiog a simple citizen, he was able to rule the 
people through his eloquence and his wisdom, and, 
above all, through the perfect nobleness of his charac- 
ter. In making Athens treat her allies like subjects, 
and in giving the citizens pay for attending to public 
business, he was no doubt wrong; and he was mis- 
taken in thinking that the people might be 
trusted to follow a wise leader in preference to a 
foolish one. But no man ever devoted his life 
more high-mindedly, and with less thought of self, 
to the service of his country; and for this, and for 
the great wisdom and success of his managemont 
generally, and still more for the noble idea which he 
had of raising all Athenian citizens to intelligence and 
good taste, Perikles is often considered the finest of 
Greek statesmen. One part of the work of Perikles 
will never be out of date. The best men in England 
and other free countries in our own day have the same 
feeling as Perikles had towards the people. Like 
Perikles, they wish to see the whole people, poor as 
well as rich, taking their fair share in the govern- 
ment, and interested in what goes on in the State; 
and they believe that the happiness of a country will 
depend more than anything else upon the education 
and improvement of the people. More than any man, 
Perikles gave to the Athenians that love of knowledge, 
of poetry, and of art, which remained to them when 
their military greatness was gone, and which more than 
its military greatness has made Athens of service to 
mankind. He did not give the people book-learning, 
for little book-learning existed in those days ; but he 
tried to wake up all their faculties by making their 
daily life bright and active instead of dull and listless, 
and by giving as much interest and nobleness as pos- 
sible to the things in which the whole people joined, 
such as the worship of the gods and the public 
amusements.” 

Finally, Mr. Fyffe after doing so much to 
satisfy the desire for knowledge, ends by pointing 
out how little can. be learned of Greece by the 
fullest Greek history. To understand the Greeks 
we must read the books written by the Greeks. 
“No one” he concludes by saying, “who has 
taken the trouble to make himself thus acquainted 
with the Greeks, has ever regretted the labour 
which it cost him.” 


Cotonrt Matteson’s Studies from Genoese 
History (Longmans) is a well-meaning attempt to 
give some information about Genoa to the 
ordinary reader. The book has been written in 
India, and does not contain much that could not 
be found in the pages of Sismondi. We are 
afraid that we cannot agree with Colonel Malleson 
in thinking that his book will “give a more vivid 
sketch to the public mind than could be derived 
from the perusal of a more methodical narrative.” 
His treatment is hopelessly confusing. He begins 
abruptly at the transfer of the suzerainty of Genoa 
from France to Spain in 1528, and then gives an 
account of the conspiracy of Fiesco. After giving 
& few of the leading incidents in Genoese history 
from that time up to 1628, he suddenly begins a 
biographical account of the Doria family, from 
the year 1191. So rigidly biographical is he, that 
he breaks off the account of the great campaign 
of Chioggia at the death of Pietro Doria, and tells 
us in a note that the continuation will be found in 
a later chapter, where he is engaged in a similar 
account of the family of the Grimaldi. We grant 
that it is difficult to group the details of Italian 
history ; but. certainly Colonel Malleson has not 
Succeeded in overcoming it in a way that will in- 
crease the interest felt by the general public for 
whose good he writes. In other points, too, 








Colonel Malleson does not seem fitted for the task 
he has undertaken. He makes Bonfadio say, “I 
read the first of the Politica of Aristotle.” He 
is careful to confine himself to quotations from 
other authorities for an opinion on Bonfadio’s 
merits. His power of translation may be judged 
by the following :— 
“ Dunque direm de vostri scritti poi, 
Quel che forse di rado in altro é detto; 
Cosi scriss’ ei, cosi fu fatto a punto.” 
This, he says, may thus be imperfectly ren- 
dered :— 
“In your writings we feel most acutely, 
A virtue so rarely conferred ; 
The events you describe so minutely 
Are just the events which occurred.” 
Perhaps this translation will show how far Colonel 
Malleson can be received as an exponent of the 
Italian mind. 


A Sketch of the German Constitution and of 
the Events in Germany from 1815 to 1871. By A. 
Nicolson, Third Secretary in Her Majesty’s Em- 
bassy at Berlin. (Longmans.) It is happily 
not unfrequent of late for members of the 
British diplomatic service to pursue literary 
labours. Who, indeed, is better able to report on 
the economical, social and political condition of 
the foreign country in which he resides, than an 
accomplished secretary of legation? The commu- 
nication of his researches and observations .will 
be the more welcome and valuable if he treats the 
public very much as he would treat his chief or 
the Foreign Office, viz., if he reports with as little 
passion and bias as possible. e are glad to say 
that this is the case with the first book pub- 
lished in English on the German Constitution, 
which, doubtless, will meet with due acknow- 
ledgment in Germany. The author wishes to 
explain to his readers the present form of 
government in Germany, and yeep ad pre- 
fixes a succinct, unassuming, and fair sketch of 
the events which since the dissolution of the 
Holy Roman Empire have been leading towards 
the re-establishment of national unity. After his 
preliminary narrative of the events down to 1871, 
the author sketches the Constitution of 1867, 
which was to a great extent identical with that 
adopted by the new Empire in 1871. It would 
have been a great help to the eye if he had printed 
as an appendix the text of the two Constitutions 
in parallel columns. 

n the preface readers are referred to some of 
the more important German works on the subject, 
from which the author himself evidently derives 
much of his knowledge. In the text he quotes 
occasionally as his authorities for the series of 
events in Germany the histories of our time by 
W. Menzel and E. Arnd. In both respects his 
references are incomplete, and the author gives 
no opinion on the relative value of the different 
books which he quotes. It is curious that two 
most useful publications by L. Hahn on the 
period since 1866, containing every document on 
the wars with Austria and France, as well as on 
the rise and growth of the new constitutional 
order, seem to have entirely escaped his notice. 
Moreover, every German critic will point out the 
omission of a very important dissertation on the 
Constitution of the Empire by R. v. Mohl, and a 
number of excellent articles contributed by H. v. 
Treitschke to the Preussische Jahrbiicher, ranging 
over almost the whole period, and examining the 
same constitutional results which are the subject 
of Mr. Nicolson’s studies. 

In spite, however, of these objections, and of 
the more detailed list of corrections which a 
German reader could easily furnish, the work is 
generally well done, and will doubtless soon reach 
another edition. 


Caspar Bruschius, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Humanismus und der Reformation. Von 
Adalbert Horawitz. (Leipzig: Brockhaus.) The 
history of German “Humanism,” #.e. of the 
revival of classical antiquity, falls naturally into 








two periods, separated in time from one another, 
one extending from about the date of the invention 
of printing to that of the Reformation, the other 
coinciding with the second half of the sixteenth 
century. There is an inherent and essential, not 
— chronological, distinction between these 
periods. While during the first the foundation 
was laid of an entirely new culture, and mankind 
was stimulated to fresh productiveness in the 
political and religious life, no less than in litera- 
ture; the last presents us only with an increase in 
the productions of jearned men; the former is 
an important epoch in the history of the culture 
of the entire nation, the latter is merely the har- 
vest time of the learned classes 

Caspar Brusch deserves mention among the 
leading men of the second period, as one of its most 
prolific, many-sided and comprehensive writers ; 
yet, at the same time, one of the least known. It 
was accordingly an arduous undertaking to con- 
struct a biography out of the scattered materials 
relating to this subject. Herr Horawitz has 
honourably acquitted himself of this task with the 
diligence and care which are conspicuous in his 
other works upon the history of “ Humanism.” 

Brusch was born at Schlackenwald, in Bohemia, 
August 19, 1518, and was found murdered in the 
neighbourhood of Rothenburg, on the Tauber, 
November 21, 1557. Although the career of this 
indefatigable man scarcely reached the term of 
forty years, it was one of the most varied activity. 
He was educated at the school of Eger and the 
University of Tiibingen; subsequently, animated 
partly by the desire of furthering his studies, and 
partly by his restless love of travel, he visited 
many of the larger and smaller towns of Middle 
and South Germany, occupying himself by turns in 
teaching, writing, and preaching. 

His works were, in accordance with a custom 
which prevailed among German Humanists until 
the last century, for the most part written in 
Latin. But Brusch so far differs from many of 
his contemporaries that he never despised the 
German language, which he proudly called his 
mother-tongue (p. 131). In this language he 
wrote many letters and short pieces, and trans- 
lated many Latin books, as the short ‘ Postils” 
of Philip Melanchthon (p. 99), and the “Spiel 
von den sieben Weisen” of Joachim Camerarius 
(p. 189). 

Among his Latin writings we chiefly find 
poetical and historical compositions. The former 
were composed chiefly for special occasions. They 
are often prolix, displaying little feeling, and letting 
the reader only too easily discover that their real 
object is money or favour. It is otherwise with his 
historical works. Brusch, who was & Protestant 
and finally a Lutheran pastor, although in the course 
of his life he displayed occasional Catholic proclivi- 
ties, and even sang the praises of zealous Catholies 
when he had enjoyed their bounty, devoted him- 
self especially to German Church history, for he 
was a true German, alike in his private views and 
his literary undertakings. In his history of the 
German bishoprics he treats of fourteen bishoprics, 
and in his history of German monasteries of 189 
foundations, giving a complete enumeration of 
those who presided over them from the earliest 
times until his own days. In both these works 
the critical element is more conspicuous than 
attention to strict chronological sequence ; of all 
his works these alone, from the wealth of material 
which they offer, have been much used. 

Herr Horawitz has devoted much toil to this 
most useful undertaking. His narrative, which is 
as lively as could possibly have been expected con- 
sidering the dry materials with which he deals, 
is enriched with twenty-four letters, documents, 
and writings not previously printed or even known, 
the communication of which is very welcome; 
he has displayed much diligence in collecting in- 
formation from the most diverse sources, and he 
has been guilty of a very few oversights, readily 
pardonable in so lengthy a work. 

Needful as it really was to revive the memory 
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of Brusch, it will never be possible to depict that 
writer in a dignified or amiable aspect. For while 
it is possible that the adverse verdict upon Brusch 
which pronounces him the representative of the 
vagrant, sycophantic, gluttonous section of the 
learned world may be too severe, it must still be 
confessed that his work and his life were alike 
lacking in stability and in that becoming dignity 
which gives to eminent mental endowments their 
true distinction, and the want of which is so often 
to be deplored even in men of yenuine abilities. 
EpITorR. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Rev. Henry Deane, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, is about to publish an edition of 
St. Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo, from a very ancient 
MS. which exists in the College Library. It will 
be annotated, and will have an introduction and 
appendices on the History, Philosophy, and 
heology of St. Anselm, 


Mr. T. Erskine Hottann, Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy in the University of 
Oxford, having delivered last November an inau- 
gural lecture on “ Albericus Gentilis,” has received 
an address from the Municipal Junta of San 
Genesio, the native town of Gentilis, in which 
mention is made of the fact that, when he was 
banished from Italy with his father as a follower 
of the Reformation doctrines, he found refuge in 
Oxford, where he gave lectures on Jurisprudence. 
Thanks are given to the English Professor, who 
has not forgotten his Italian predecessor, “in 
questo tempo avventuroso in cui la liberta di cos- 
cienza, come la politica, dalle ospitali rivi del 
Tamigi, ove ebbe ricetto e scuola, spiccato il volo 
a quelle del Tevere, venne ad infrangere le catene 
della tirannide e a diradare le tenebre della super- 
stizione.” 


Mr. THorotp Rocarrs has just printed (to be 
published by the Oxford University Press) a com- 
plete collection of the protests of the Lords, from 
the earliest on the Journals to the present time, 
with an historical introduction to each protest, 
copious indexes, and an essay on the origin of the 
custom of protesting, and the historical importance 
of the documents. The work, in three volumes, 
will be out early in May. 


THE next addition to the Aldine Poets of 
Messrs. George Bell and Sons will be, we are 
glad to hear, the Poems of George Herbert, re- 
edited by Mr. Grosart from his collection of the 
complete Works in the Fuller Worthies Library. 
The whole of the new poems in English and in 
Latin will be given in the Aldine volume, over 
and above a critically revised text of the others. 


Mr. W.R. 8. Ratston, author of Russian Folk: 
Tales, &c., has been elected, at the personal nomi- 
nation of the Czarewitch, Corresponding Member 
of the Historical Society of St. Petersburg. 


He has resigned his appointment at the British 
Museum. 


WE learn with regret that Mr. Hermann Bick- 
nell, whose long-promised complete version of the 
poems of Hafiz was announced lately as ready for 
the press, has suddenly died. We hope that the 
results of his life-long labours will not on this 
account evade publication. 


Dr. Turopor Scrwann, Professor of Physi- 
ology at the University of Liége, has received 
from the German Emperor, in recognition of his 
great services in advancing physiological enqui 
the order “ Pour le Merite.”” : % Tr 

Mr. T. S. Barrerr will shortly issue, through 
Messrs. Provost & Co.,anew work entitled An In- 
troduction to the Study of Logic and Metaphysics. 


_ M. Henrr pe Metsrer is about to publish his 
intimate recollections of Mendelssohn, Goethe and 
Beethoven, with several letters from Mendelssohn 
to the poet, the composer, and the author of the 
forthcoming recollections. 





Tue St. James's Magazine for May will contain 
some unpublished letters to Mr. R. i. Horne, the 
author of Orion, by Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
who gives therein the original plan of her Drama 
of Exile, and some excellent criticisms on Charles 
Dickens, Victor Hugo, and other contemporaries. 
In the same periodical will appear the opening 
chapters of a serial story by Mr. Evelyn Jerrold, 
entitled “‘ The Dread Reckoning.” 


M. CHarpentier has added to his useful series 
“Contemporary Literature in the different States of 
Europe,” an account of the intellectual move- 
ment in United Italy, and a History of Contem- 
porary Literature in Russia. A description of 
modern English literature by M. Odysse Barot 
was published several months ago. 


Ir is said in Paris that the manuscript of an 
unpublished novel by Balzac has been found by 
the family of De Surville, with whom Laure de 
Balzac, the novelist’s sister, was connected by 
marriage. If there be any truth in the ramour— 
and nearly all Balzac’s biographers have asserted 
that he left several literary relics—the newly- 
discovered romance is a realistic story of Parisian 
industry, probably appertaining to the César Btrot- 
teau series. 


In collecting materials for the life of John 
Locke, on which he has been engaged for some 
time past, Mr. R. Fox-Bourne, the late editor of 
the Examiner, has come across several of the 
philosopher's inedited writings. They deal chiefly 
with free thought in religion, and will probably 
be included in the biography which is about to 
appear. 

M. Amyor, the Paris publisher, has in the 

ress a collection of the unpublished letters of 
dme. Swetchine to the Comte de Lagrange. 


Mr. Grorce Barner SmirH is preparing an 
essay on the last years of Shelley’s life—a com- 
plement to his study of the poet’s youth which 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine two or three 
months ago. 


ProressoR BLACKIE is engaged on a volume of 
Gaelic translations, which will be published in 
Edinburgh. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Woolhope Natural- 
ists’ Field Club was held in their room at the 
Free Library, Hereford, on Monday, April 13. 
The Rev. Charles J. Robinson was elected Presi- 
dent for the current year, and it was determined 
to devote a sum (not exceeding 30/. in the present 
year) to the purchase of scientific books for the 
use of the Club. The field meetings are ap- 
pointed to be held at the following places :—May 
20, Caerleon; June 15 (in conjunction with the 
Cotswold Club), Symonds’ Yat and Monmouth ; 
July 13 (ladies’ day), Skenfrith, Grosmont and 
Garway; August 9, Brecon. The “Fungus 
Foray ” will take place in the month of October, 
and upon the day of meeting there will be an 
exhibition (in the club room) of the choicest kinds 
of apples and pears grown within the county, 
as well as of funguses collected by members. 
An interesting paper on “ British Arachnidae ” 
was read by Mr. Theophilus Lane, and in the 
evening, after dinner, the retiring President—the 
Rev. James Davies—delivered his address, detail- 
ing in very felicitous language the transactions 
of the Club during his year of office. 


In the Bodleian Library is preserved a copy of 
the Gospels best known as the “Gospels of Mac 
Regol,” but also called the “ Rushworth Codex” 
and “ Rushworth Gloss,” from its having been 
presented to the library by John Rushworth, the 
well-known secretary of Fairfax, deputy clerk of 
the Long Parliament, and collector of State 

apers. Some specimen pages of it have been 
fately included among the Facsimiles of Irish 
MSS. which are being prepared under the photo- 
zincographic process at Southampton. Wanley 
supposed this volume, which possesses an Anglo- 





Saxon interlinear gloss, to have belonged to the 
Venerable Bede, but other internal evidence, which 
it is unnecessary to give here, seems to fix the date 
of it a century later. The most striking features 
of the volume are its figures of the three Evan- 
gelists, Mark, Luke, and John, and the initials of 
each Gospel, all of them severally occupying an entire 
ze. The chief point in the large initial page of 
t. John, which has been selected for facsimile, is 
terminated by the bust of a man with an enor- 
mously long beard and whiskers, brought to a 
point and laced together in a large knot, anda 
yellow pigtail of yet larger dimensions, arranged in a 
mek peti on the back of his head, much after 
the fashion of some head gear of the present day. In 
his right hand this curious figure bears a pastoral 
pipe, by the music of which he is trying to charm 
a serpent; and while he holds this pipe between 
his lips with outstretched fingers, he at the same 
time applies the end of his thumb to the tip of 
his nose. The sinister chief and dexter base 
ints of the same page are each terminated by an 
interlaced double-headed creature, bearing some- 
what of the semblance of a turtle or tortoise; a 
modification of which figure is also introduced 
within the border proper. The sinister base point 
is imperfect, but still presents the likeness of two 
human heads. In the centre of either side of the 
border is a projecting ornament grounded with 
looped lines, and having each in the centre two 
monsters of dragon-like form, one red, the other 
purple, either embracing one another, or engaged 
in combat. These monsters also appear elsewhere 
in the page. They may be intended for dogs with 
their fore-legs curiously distorted, but their ap- 
arance is not such as to furnish a clue to their 
identification with any known animal. 


WE regret to learn that the health of the great 
American poet Walt Whitman continues in an 
unsatisfactory state. One of his London corre- 
spondents has just received the cee | scrap in 
his handwriting—which latter, we may add, shows 
no sign of alteration: “ Still unwell and paralysed, 
but up and around. Post-office address at Cam 
den, New Jersey, U.S.A.; shall probably remain 
there. Design to bring out a volume, mélange 
of prose and verse, partly fresh matter, this 
summer.” An American paper, The New Republic, 
in calling attention to what Mr. J. A. Symonds has 
written in praise of Whitman, and to the disgrace- 
ful neglect of the poet in his own country, remarks 
that he “has not, even to this day, found a pub- 
lisher for his works, which (though the demand 
is steady and not inconsiderable) cannot be pro- 
cured at all at the stores, and the small editions of 
which, so far, Whitman has printed himself.” The 
same paper refers to “alate lecture in St. George’s 
Hall, London, by a Cambridge man, Professor 
Clifford, before the crowded scientific and aristo- 
cratic élite of Britain, on ‘The Relation between 
the Sciences and Modern Poetry ;’ in which the 
Professor, reading mostly from the pieces of Whit- 
man (the report in the English paper says ‘amid 
hearty and general applause’), put him decidedly 
at the top of the heap, and pronounced him the 
only poet whose verse, based on modern scientific 
spirit, is vivified throughout with what Professor 
Clifford terms the ‘cosmic emotion.’ ” 


At a recent sale of autographs, held by Messrs. 
Sotheby, some Shelleyan scraps were disposed of, 
and secured for an American purchaser. The 
include, inter alia—(1) a copy, in Mrs. Shelly 
handwriting, of her husband’s verses named “ The 
Tower of Famine;” (2) his own MS. of the 
“ Lines written during the aon, tag oe 
tration ;” and (3) a brief letter from Mrs. Shelley. 
The discovery of this copy of “The Tower of 
Famine” (1) may disappoint some Shelleyan stu- 
dents, who indulged the hope that one day the 
~ po writing by the poet might turn up, 
and rectify the manifestly very incorrect — 
form of the poem. Mrs. Shelley’s copy having 
now been found, it may be feared that none other 
will ever be forthcoming. This transcript corre- 
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with the printed version in all respects 
save one. In the lines 
“Tt is built 

Upon some prison-homes, whose dwellers rave 

For bread and gold and blood,” 
the MS. substitutes “ With bread,” &c., which 
seems less approvable than the printed word. 
(2) Shelley’s own MS. of the Castlereagh stanzas 
supplies two emendations. The first stanza had 
been printed thus :— 
“Corpses are cold in the tomb, 

Stones on the pavement are dumb, 

Abortions are dead in the womb, 

And their mothers look pale, like the white shore 

Of Albion, free nq more.” 

It now turns out that the phrase ought to run 
“the death-white shore”—a great improvement, 
both in metre and in force of meaning. Then, in 
the last stanza, Castlereagh is thus adjured :— 

“Marry Ruin, thou tyrant! and God be thy guide 

To the bed of the bride!” 

The real word is not “ God” but “ Hell.” (3) The 
letter has _ —, interest, inasmuch as it 
appears to be written the then very youthful 
iss Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin to Shelley, at 
the time (June or July, 1814) immediately pre- 
ceding their union, and elopement to the Conti- 
nent. This may be inferred from the statement in 
the letter (or rather note, for it is merely a short 
scrap) that Miss Godwin has “heaps of Skinner 
Street news,”—7.e. news of her own paternal 
home—to impart to Shelley; for one cannot fix 
upon any other period in the lives of Shelley and 
Mary to which such a remark can probably be 
assigned. The character of handwriting, moreover, 
is rather coarse, and thus unlike that of Mrs. 
Shelley’s married days. No letter from Mary to 
Shelley, or from him to her, proper to the time 
of their courtship, has ever been published. The 
American owner of the present missive may there- 
_ be congratulated on the rarity of his acquisi- 
on, 

Mr. Henry Horn has just issued, in two 
volumes, his fresh set of reprints of most ex- 
traordinary rarity, which we mentioned, some 
months ago, as then in the press. He entitles his 
book “ Fugitive Tracts written in Verse, which 
illustrate the condition of religious and political 
feeling in England, and the State of Society there 
during Two Centuries: First Series, 1493-1600 ; 
Second Series, 1600-1700.” Beginning with 
Pynson’s Life of St. Petronylla and Foundation o 
the Chapel of Walsingham, the collection ends 
with the quaint adventures of Chaucer's Wife of 
Bath in the next World,—how her tongue was so 
sharp that they declined to have her in hell, so 
she knocked at heaven’s gate, and so scolded all the 
Patriarchs and Apostles who refused to let her in, 
that at last, on proving her true repentance and 
faith, she was admitted. Lord Spencer’s library 
contributes perhaps the least known and most in- 
teresting reprint in Mr. Huth’s volumes, “ A book 
in Englysh metre, of the great Marchaunt man 
called Diwes Pragmaticus, very preaty for children 
to rede: wherby they may the better, and more 
Tteadyer, rede and wryte wares and Implementes, 
in this world contayned,” 1563. The names of all 
the trades, and of the different kinds of goods sold 
by the “great Marchaunt” are most valuable 
for illustration of our dramatists. The list in- 
cludes nearly every conceivable thing, from the 
“fine culoured heare” which Shakspere so often 
scolded ladies for wearing ; “ bolsters and pyllowes 
of down to lay under mens heades,” instead of the 
“good round log” that Harrison says served the 
men of Shakspere’s youth; carpets, pigs, geese, 

papers with stories, to nayle on a wall,” pole- 
axes, buns, troughs, combs, and spinning-wheels, 
medicines, flails, guns, marmalade, polecats, “ fine 
toothpikers ” and whistles, hounds, case-knives, 
‘little calves mawes,” “ornamentes fit for the 
¢hurch,” fish-hooks, surgeons’ instruments new 
fetcht from the Jews, rods for children, forms, 
Swords, and spectacles, &c. The prototype of 
Shakspere’s Autolycus, as Mr. Hazlitt says. The 











rare Reformation tracts, like the Upcheering of 
the Mass, the Society of Antiquaries’ unique Bal- 
lads, &c., go to make up a collection whose equal 
it is hard to name. But, alas! Mr. Huth has only 
printed fifty copies of it. 

Tue indefatigable French economist and publi- 
cist, M. A. F. de Fontpertuis, has published an 
essay entitled L’Etat Economique Moral et In- 
tellectuel de ? Inde Anglaise, which shows a careful 
study of the best and latest sources of information 
respecting the condition of India. The only 
criticism we have to make is, that Tacitus him- 
self would not have admitted the close resemblance 
to the ancient Germans which M. de Fontpertuis 
discovers in the most miserable and uncivilised 
Indian tribes. M. de Fontpertuis is usually a very 
impartial writer, but no Frenchman can now 
forego an opportunity of disparaging the German 
race. Guizot and his contemporaries used to trace 
modern liberty, and much that is best in modern 
society, to the Germans, but the late war has 
founded a new historical school which sees no- 
thing but savagery in ancient German manners 
and life. 


Gustav Scumorzter, Professor of Political 
Economy at Strassburg, has published an essay 
entitled Ueber einige Grundfragen des Rechts und 
der Volkswirthsschaft. Professor Schmoller is one 
of the most energetic and leading German 
economists of the younger generation. The object 
of his essay is to define and vindicate the position 
of the so-called Katheder-Socialisten, as opposed 
to Socialism and the “ Social democracy” on the 
one hand, and to the optimist “ Manchester 
School” on the other. He contends for social 
reforms against both revolutionary projects, and 
the doctrine of Jaisser faire; and urges the ne- 
cessity of taking account of national institutions, 
customs, and morality in economic theory. In- 
stead of a perfect economy, such as the Manchester 
School sees in the present arrangements of society 
and the actual distribution of wealth, he sees much 
injustice and danger to the State. 


Tue annual meeting of the Society for the 
Study of the Romance Languages took place at 
Montpellier on March 31. It was opened by M. 
Ch. Revillout, who installed as Presidents MM. 
Egger and Frédéric Mistral; MM. Mila y Fon- 
tanals, of Barcelona, Michel Bréal, and Gaston 
Paris being Vice-Presidents. Prizes were awarded 
to Professor Ascoli, of Milan, for the first part of 
a great work entitled Schizzi franco-provenzalt, 
and to the authors of two original poems. 


Tre Urban Club will hold its annual Shak- 
sperian dinner and festival at St. John’s Gate on 
the anniversary of the Poet’s supposed birthday, 
April 23, 1564, three days before his baptism on 
April 26. For the sixty places at dinner there 
have been above a hundred applications by mem- 
bers of the Club. 


Grorcr Herweren died at Baden on the 17th 
ult. Born at Stuttgart in 1817, and educated 
at Stuttgart and Tiibingen, he was serving in the 
army when, in consequence of a quarrel with an 
officer, he was forced to take refuge at Constance, 
which he soon left for Ziirich. There he published 
in 1841 his Gedichte eines Lebendigen, a collection 
of republican poems, which passed through seven 
editions in two years, and was followed by a 
volume entitled Xenia, or epigrams addressed to 
certain men or institutions in Germany. After a 
brief and triumphant sojourn in his own country 
he retired to Ziirich, where he published his 21 
Bogen aus Schweiz; but was speedily compelled 
to leave Ziirich for Bile, whence he removed to 
Paris. In April, 1848, he put himself at the head 
of the French and German workmen who made 
the revolutionary campaign in Baden with Struve 
and Brentano, and on their defeat took refuge first 
in Switzerland and afterwards in France. He has 
published nothing of late years. 


M. Jures Gaururer’s Histoire de Marie Stuart 
has just reached a second edition. 








MM. Micuet Ltvy Frires have just published 
a new work entitled Thérése, by Alexandre 
Dumas.” 


ProressoR CHRISTIAN Fror died at Kiel on 
March 30. He was born in Copenhagen on 
January 1, 1792, and succeeded the poet J. L. 
Heiberg as’ Lector in Danish Language and 
Literature in the University of Kiel. Through 
all the troublous times that preceded and fol- 
lowed the first Slesvig-Holstein war, Flor dis- 
tinguished himself by his active loyalty to the 
Danish cause. As an author he is chiefly known 
by his Haandbog i den danske Literatur, “ Hand- 
book of Danish Literature,” a book which has 
gone through seven editions, and is of the very 
highest value to any student of Scandinavian 
literature. It was first brought out, in 1838, in a 
very humble form, at a provincial press, but soon 
won its place as a standard work. He is also the 
author of a treatise on the Yggdrasil myth. 

On March 28 died at Copenhagen, at the age of 
forty-four, Professor Christian Krarup, widely 
known in the north of Euro 


Pe for his scientific 
investigations into the laws of ventilation, 


Ner og Fyjern for April 4 contains a pretty 
little poem by Hans Christian Andersen, “ Den 
korteste Nat ”—‘ The Shortest Night.” 

In the current number of the Theological Re- 
view, R. B. Drummond, taking as his text a 
remark made by Mr. Froude in his inaugural 
address at St. Andrews, contributes a sketch of 
the characteristics of Calvinism in principle and 
practice: but the two most interesting articles 
are ©. B. Upton’s second notice of Mr. Mill's 
Essays on Religion, and a discussion by T. K. 
Cheyne of a “disputed prophecy in Genesis.” 
In the former, the language of Mr. Mill in the 
third of his essays is placed in strong contrast 
with the opinions implied or declared in his 
other writings; and the gradual modification of 
his position in the direction of Theism is traced 
by an appreciative and sympathetic hand. Inthe 
latter, Mr. Cheyne re-examines the prophecy re- 
specting “Shiloh,” and although a doubt may 
suggest itself whether the fidelity of the Septua- 
gint translator is as clearly established as his 
argument requires, his criticism of the interpreta- 
tion now generally acquiesced in, and the careful 
use made of the Septuagint version with a view 
to the discovery of the original reading, deserve 
well the consideration of scholars. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
News has just arrived of Lieutenant Cameron 
having actually entered the Manyuema country at 
the southern border. The report was that he was 
expected to be absent from Ujiji for about twelve 
months. Before leaving Ujiji Lieutenant Cameron 
dismissed all pagazis who feared to accompany his 
expedition beyond Lake Tanganyika. He had 
despatched one man to purchase goods for him at 
Unyanyembe, but unfortunately the man did not 
arrive at Ujiji again until after Lieutenant 
Cameron’s departure. He deposited the goods 
bought at Unyanyembe with Muhammad bin 
Sualim of Ujiji, and then came down to Zanzibar. 
The discharged men have also arrived on the coast, 
with notes from Lieutenant Cameron dated May 18. 
This is still the latest date under the explorer’s own 
hand. Dates from Zanzibar are down to March 11, 


Wirn a view to an Arctic expedition next 
year, the Germans will carefully study the equip- 
ment and arrangements of the Alert and Disco- 
very. For this purpose several German naval 
officers will visit Portsmouth in the third week 
of May. The first officer of the last German 
expedition, Mr. Sengstracke ; Captain Gutkese, of 
Bremerhaven, and Dr. Ralph Copeland, the astro- 
nomer of the Germania, who will by that time 
have returned from observing the transit of Venus 
at Mauritius, have been deputed for this service. 
They will be accompanied by Dr. Lindeman, the 
secretary to the German Polar Society, and Dr. 
Finsch, the director of the Zoological Museum at 
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Bremen. The German expedition will adopt the 
same route that was taken by the Germania— 
namely, the east coast of Greenland ; and, judging 
from the reports of Captain David Gray, it is an- 
ticipated that a much higher latitude than has 


yet been attained may be reached by following 
this east coast. 


THe Pandora is being fitted out by Captain 
Allen Young at Southampton, and strengthened 
for ice navigation. She will probably sail for 
Baffin’s Bay in the end of June. The stories in 
the newspapers with respect to the Pandora's 
voyage are wholly incorrect. There is no inten- 
tion of accompanying or following the Government 
Arctic Expedition, and the voyage is entirely un- 
connected with Mr. Gordon Bennett or the New 
York Herald. Captain Allen Young and his 
friends simply intend to make a summer cruise 
up Baffin’s Bay, and to secure such scientific and 


other results as may be attainable during the 
trip. 


AN Italian African Expedition is about to be 
despatched, which has selected one of the most 
interesting lines of country for examination that 
remain to be explored in Africa. Landing on the 
shore of the Red Sea, the party will first proceed 
to Ankobar, the capital of the Abyssinian king- 
dom of Shoa, It will then direct its march over 
the almost entirely unknown region to the west- 
ward, and across the Galla country in the direction 
of the Victoria Nyanza. Very few Europeans have 
ever penetrated the region south and west of Shoa, 
including the kingdoms of Enarea and Kaffa. 
Only two or three Roman Catholic missionaries 
have ever gone forth in this direction, chief among 
whom is Father Massojah, the author of a Galla 
re Yet this region is one of special in- 
terest. It is known to be mountainous, and to 
enjoy an analogous climate to that of the 
Abyssinian highlands, Its valleys yield excellent 
coffee, for when the British troops were at Senafe, 
a merchant arrived there with coffee, who had 
made his way from Kaffa and was endeavouring 
to reach the sea-port of Massowah. But he was 
murdered in the Degouta Pass by Shoho plun- 
derers. The Italian explorers will achieve a great 
and valuable work if they succeed in exploring the 


unknown region between Shoa and the Victoria 
Nyanza. 


Dr. Bessers, the scientific member of the 
American Polar Expedition under Hall, has 
written a letter to the Paris Geographical Society 
in which he deprecates too great reliance being 
placed on Captain Tyson’s so-called observations, 
as he was totally unacquainted with the use of 
scientific instruments. Dr. Bessels was the only 
skilled observer in the ship, and though the 
observations he took are not perhaps so extended 
as they would have been in a more genial climate, 
they were, nevertheless, carefully taken, the mag- 
netic observations being the most complete ever 
taken within the Arctic circle. The drift wood 
on the shores of Smith Sound proved to be a 
closely-grained wood of coniferous trees indi- 
genous to a cold climate. Most of the meteoro- 
logical observations were preserved, though many 
of the records and collections were unhappily lost 
on the parting of the ice-floe from the ship. 
Eight kinds of mammals and twenty-three kinds 
of birds were discovered. The fossils were but few 
in number in Polaris Bay, but traces of drift wood 
were found at the height of 1,800 feet as well as 
sea-shells similar to those still found in Smith 
Sound. This proves that the shore of West 
Greenland is rising. Another interesting feature 
mentioned by Dr. Bessels is that there appears 
proof that Greenland has been rent from North 
America by some convulsion of nature, and that 
the set of the current in Smith’s Sound and 
Batfin’s Bay was in former days northward in- 
stead of southward, as now. ‘This theory he has 
dwelt upon at some length in a paper read before 
the National Academy. 





Ir is well known that the Chinese are much 
averse to encouraging all attempts to develop the 
mineral resources of theircountry. Gold-hunting, 
in particular, is carried on seemingly under very 
adverse circumstances, for in a recent number of 
the Peking Gazette a memorial is published from 
Yi Jung, Military Governor of the province of 
Kirin, in which that official reports the complete 
extirpation of the bands of rebellious gold-hunters 
who have lately troubled the region of Ninguta 
and Sansing, between the rivers Usuri and Sungari. 


WE are sorry to learn from the German papers 
that Dr. Schweinfurth has received commu- 
cations from the Upper Nile district, announcing 
that his faithful guide and companion, the Nubian 
elephant-tusk trader, Mohammed Abd-es-Samat, 
has fallen a victim to a murderous attack made 
upon him in his Seriba (or fortified factory) by a 
band of Niam-Niam soldiers. Abd-es-Samat de- 
serves the respect and gratitude of all persons in- 
terested in the progress of African exploration, 
since it was to him that Dr. Schweinfurth was in- 
debted for the means of entering the dangerous 
and hitherto almost unknown lands of the cannibal 
Niam-Niams. The value of his friendly assistance 
in allowing the European traveller to join his 
trading expedition, and thus make his way through 
this interesting country, was recognised both in 
Germany and Egypt, and besides being decorated 
with medals and various orders by the German 
Emperor and the Khedive, he had received the 
distinction of being named honorary member of 
the Society of Natural and Physical Sciences at 
Riga, the birthplace of Dr. Schweinfurth. Shortly 
before his death last December, Abd-es-Samat had 
forwarded to his European friend a valuable and 
interesting collection of objects, illustrating the 
industrial arts of the Niam-Niams, and these we 
learn have now been presented by Dr. Schwein- 
furth to the Ethnographic Museum at Berlin, 
where they will afford important help in eluci- 
dating some of the unsolved questions connected 
with the history of African culture. 


Unsere Zeit announces that a subscription of 
5,000 florins has been raised in Austria to assist 
Ernst Marno, the naturalist, in his researches in 
Africa. Herr Marno, it will be remembered, was 
selected by the Geographical Society of Vienna to 
fill the post of naturalist to Colonel Gordon’s ex- 
pedition in the Gondokoro district, at the time 
when that officer, who wished to give an inter- 
national character to his undertaking, and who had 
already secured the co-operation of various other 
foreigners, applied to the Austrian Consul at 
Khartoum to enter into the necessary negotiations 
on his behalf for inducing a German observer to 
join his scientific staff. 


WE regret to find that the late African explorer, 
Karl Mauch, to whose death we referred in our 
last week’s number, has left the narrative of his 
travels incomplete, while unfortunately his notes 
and journals do not appear to be sufficiently com- 
=" to admit of being used by any one but 

imself, From the obituary notices that have 
appeared of him in the German papers, we learn 
that Herr Mauch had been originally destined for 
the post of a national schoolmaster, and that after 
having prepared himself for such an avocation, 
and shown great capacity for scientific research, 
he was for some time a resident in this country as 
a private tutor, before he was enabled to carry 
out the wish which he had long cherished of 
making an expedition into Central Africa. On 
his return three years ago, with broken down 
health and in a condition of great poverty, he 
received some help from the King of Wiirtemberg, 
which, however, was insufficient to enable him to 
renew his explorations; and at the time of his 
death he had just undertaken, at Blaubeuren, near 
Stuttgart, the direction of some chemical works, 
for which his previous devotion to chemical and 
mineralogical studies had rendered him especiall 
well co a and it was there that he met wit 
the accident which has terminated fatally. 





Tue April number of the Overland Monthly, a 
magazine published in San Francisco, contains an 
interesting article on the characteristics of the 
Californian Indians, by Stephen Powers. The 
writer takes issue with Mr. J. C. Wood, who in 
his work on Uncivilised Races of Men says: “ We 
can produce no vice in which the savage is not 
profoundly versed, and I feel sure that the cause 
of extinction lies within the savage himself, and 
ought not to be attributed to the white man who 
comes to take the place which the savage has 

ractically vacated.” This, Mr. Powers declares, 
1s not true of the Californian Indians. Practices 
which among civilised people become vices were 
either unknown to the Californians or indulged 
in so moderately that no harm followed. With 
regard to the density of population he maintains 
that “there are regions of California which sup- 
ported more Indians than they ever will white 
men.” The very prevalence of the aboriginal 
crime of infanticide, he adds, points to an over- 
fruitfulness and an over-population. They are a 
grossly licentious race :— 


“ Among the unmarried of both sexes there is very 
little or no restraint, and this freedom is so much a 
matter of course that there is no reproach attaching 
to it, so that their young women are notable for their 
modest and childlike demeanour. If a married woman, 
however, is seen even walking inthe forest with another 
man than her husband, she is chastised by him ; a 
repetition of the offence is generally visited with speedy 
death. Brothers and sisters scrupulously avoid living 
alone together. A mother-in-law is not allowed to 
live alone with her son-in-law. To the [ndian’s mind 
the opportunity of evil implies the commission of evil.” 


Many tribes discountenance the intermarriage 


of cousins, which they say is“ poison.” Since 
they have mingled with Americans they have 
developed a Ohinese imitativeness, and they 


take rapidly to the small uses of civilisation; but 
they have no large force, no inventiveness. As 
labourers they seem to be superior to the Chinese, 
and command $1 50c. or $2 a day with board, or 
$1 a day when employed by the year, and farmers 
will trust them with valuable teams and compli- 
cated agricultural machinery to a greater extent 
than they do the Chinese. The Indian, it seems, 
endures the hot and heavy work of the ranch 
(farm) better than even the Canton Chinaman, 
who comes from a hot climate, but wants an 
umbrella over his head. “In a square stand-up 
fight the Indian will thrash the Mongol’s head off.” 
There is a wide-spread belief in the United States 
that food supposed to be rich in phosphorus pro- 
duces brain-power. Mr. Powers discredits this 
theory, and attributes something of the mental 
weakness of the Californian aborigines to the ex- 
cessive amount of fish which they consumed in 
their native state. It is generally accounted that 
fish is rich in brain-food, but it is, he says, “an 
indisputable fact that the grossest superstition and 
lowest intellects in the race are found along 
the sea-coast.” He anticipates dissent from his 
opinion that, with the ‘exception of a few tribes 
in the northern part of the State, a great majority 
of the Californian Indians had no conception 
whatever of a Supreme Being. They a 
indeed, of the Great Man, the Old Man Above, 
but they have the word and nothing more. This 
is a modern graft upon their ideas, because this 
Being takes no part in their affairs, is never mer- 
tioned in the real and genuine aboriginal my- 
thology or cosmogony, creates nothing, upholds 
nothing. They all believe in a future state, but 
there is no conception of a God involved in their 
ideas of the Happy Western Land. As a descrip- 
tion of the habits, mode of life, and physical, 
mental, and moral characteristics of these curious 
people, Mr. Powers’ paper is minute and at the 
same time suggestive. 

We gather from the last printed official report 
from the Bahamas that the cultivation of the pine- 
apple is rapidly spreading through that colony. 
Governor Pope Hennessy writes :— 

“Not many months ago I had an opportunity of 
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seeing what is probably the largest field of pine- 
apples in the world. It is on the estate of Mr. J. J. 
ohnson, in the eastern district of New Providence; 
and from one spot it was possible there to. see, at a 
single glance, 1,200,000 pine-apples growing. They 
were well weeded and in good order. This broad ex- 
of young fruit, in its clusters of delicately 
tinted but sharp and distinct leaves, gave a peculiar 
feature to the landscape. In appearance it had as 
little in common with the planes of sugar-cane or the 
paddy-fields of the tropics as with the corn-fields of 
Europe.” 


The total number of pine-apples exported to the 
United States and England (exclusive of tinned 
fruit) was 422,994 dozen, valued at 38,7677. Of 
pine-apples in tins, preserved and packed at the 
manufactory at Nassau, there were 69,165 dozen 
exported, of the value of 13,0187. Most of the 
ty. a hawked about London streets come 
rom the Bahamas. Their inferiority to the hot- 
house oy of England is due to the neces- 
sity of cutting them unripe, so that they may 
outlive the sea voyage. The sponge trade there, 
too, is said to be becoming more valuable than 
that of Syria, though the quality of the sponges 
is not so fine. 








HANS ANDERSEN'S JUBILEE. 


Frimay, April 2, was Hans Christian Andersen’s 
seventieth birthday, and the great poet’s health is 
now so completely restored that he was able, we 
learn, to enter with full interest into the many 
festivities which his friends and countrymen had 
planned for his honour. 

The day before he had been summoned to a 
private audience of the King of Denmark, in 
Amalienborg Palace, at the end of which he re- 
ceived the cross of a commander of the first rank, 
and the Queen and Princess Thyra loaded him 
with bouquets of flowers. Those who know the 
sensitive and child-like nature of the poet will 
easily understand how these pleasant attentions 
charmed him. On the birthday itself Andersen 
began the day by receiving crowds of friends in 
his pretty rooms in Nyhavn, wko expressed their 
congratulations, and then made way for new- 
comers. Among letters and telegrams from all 
parts of the world, one document arrived which 
gratified the receiver excessively; it was a little 
illuminated address, bound in red velvet, and was 
brought by a deputation, including Baroness 
Holstein-Holsteinburg, Professor Vermehren, and 
several gentleman and ladies of high position. 
It was an announcement that Danish men and 
women of all classes had concerted to petition 
the King to permit them to erect a statue to 
Andersen in Rosenborg Gardens, that exquisite 
retreat, in the centre of Copenhagen, where one 
steps at once out of the rattle and dust of the 
streets into a cool and sylvan silence under the 
shade of the beech-trees. The King has given his 
consent ; the sculptors are competing for the work, 
and every Danish man, woman and child will be 
at liberty to contribute a skilling or an dre to the 
general fund. The intimation took Andersen com- 
pletely by surprise; he was deeply moved, and 
then, after a moment, rose to thank the deputation 
in these words :— 


“It is just fifty-six yoars to-day since I camo here 
m Odense as a poor child. Since then much, much 
has changed, I feel ; in my early life I possessed many 
qualities which were not understood, and I have gone 
through heavy days, but yet I would be thankful for 
these also, since they aided in developing my cha- 
Tacter. I have met much kindness and love in Copen- 
hagen. I will not dwell on anything in special, but 
yet will just name Guldberg, the Collin family, and 
H.C. Orsted. I often recollect with gratitude how 
rsted came one evening, when I was in despair, and 
consoled me with the assurance that times would come 
When in intellectual matters I should be better under- 
stood, but of such a recognition as this to-day I have 
never even dreamed. As soon as I heard there was a 
talk of raising a memoriul to me, I felt embarrassed, I 
adverse criticism. So many have deserved 





quite as much as I, and have no memorial. But this 
embarrassment left me when I found that the whole 
nation was as one man in pouring in contributions to 
this end. Specially, however, has it delighted me to 
see by the smallness of many of the contributions, 
that those who have but little to give have also wished 
to have part in the matter. It is a true joy to me 
that you have chosen the King’s Garden as the spot, 
and there is a wonderful appropriateness in this, for I 
well remember how often, in the darkest days of my 
youth, I have wandered in there to eat my bit of 
bread, and now I shall see my own statue there. Yet 
I do not know whether Providence will grant me 
strength to see it raised, but I hope I shall at least be 
permitted to see the place prepared for it. I beg you 
to bring to all these friends my most hearty thanks.” 


An interesting work was published on the same 
day, in a splendid form, namely Andersen’s fairy- 
tale, Historien om en Moder, “The Story of a 
Mother,” in fifteen different languages, and edited 
by Vilhelm Thomson and Jean Pio. The trans- 
lations were in Swedish, Icelandic, German, Platt- 
deutsch, Dutch, English, French, Spanish, Romaic, 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Hungarian, and Fin- 
nish. The text of a Serbian translation came too 
late to be inserted, and a Bengalee version here in 
London evaded the editors’ grasp in a most tan- 
talising manner. 

At the Royal Theatre were performed in the 
evening two of Andersen’s pieces, Den nye Bargel- 
stue, “The New Lying-In Room,” and Ltden 
Kirsten, “ Little Christina.” 

In Odense, too, the town where Andersen was 
born, public festivities were held. A tablet was 

laced by the municipality on the little wretched 

ouse, No. 28 in the Munkemdllegade, where he 
spent the most part of his childhood, and with 
which all his Odense memories are connected. It 
was not here indeed that he was born, but in a 
house at the corner of Bangs-Boder and Hans 
Jansen’s Street, which latter, however, his parents 
left before he was old enough to remember anything 
of it in after years. The tablet bears these words :— 
“ With this house the poet Hans Christian Ander- 
sen connects the dearest memories of his childhood. 
The municipality of Odense placed this stone on 
April 2, 1875, the poet’s seventieth birthday.” 
The children of the school where Andersen at- 
tended, 800 in number, formed a procession to the 
house; a vast crowd collected, and the Bishop of 
Fyen delivered an address. In the evening at the 
theatre the orchestra led off with “‘ The Children’s 
Greeting to Andersen,” expressly composed by 
Herr C. OC. Moller, and the poet’s drama of Meer 
end Perler og Gold, “ More than Pearls and Gold,” 
was afterwards acted. 

From Berlin came several congratulations from 
men of letters, including one from Berthold 
Auerbach. On occasion of the day, Andersen was 
elected honorary member of the new British 
Scandanavian Society. Epmunp W. Gossk. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NOTE IN THE CODEX ALEXANDRINUS. 


Trinity College, Cambridge : April 5, 1875. 

On the back of the first leaf of the Codex 
Alexandrinus is a short Arabic inscription, accom- 

anied by the following explanation in Latin, “t.e., 
Sosiemat hunc librum scriptii fuisse manu Theclae 
Martyris.” Baber, in his edition of the Codex, 
expresses it as his opinion that the Arabic in- 
scription was written some little time before the 
MS. came into the possession of the Patriarch 
Cyril, that is, early in the seventeenth century. 
The Latin translation, he adds, is “ab alia manu 
sed fere coeva.” Mr. Scrivener, in his Introduction 
to the Criticism of the New Testament (2nd ed. 
p. 89), mentions the Arabic inscription, and states 
that it is “ translated into Latin by another not 
very modern scribe.” 

When consulting Baber's edition of the MS. a 
few days since, I was surprised to find that this 
“not very modern scribe” is no other than 
Bentley himself, whose handwriting I recognised. 
It is well known that Bentley was King’s 
Librarian and had charge of the MS. which he 
calls “ the oldest and best now in the world,” and 
that he collated it for his proposed edition of the 
Greek Testament. But I am not aware that any- 
one has observed the fact to which I venture to 
call your attention. Wii11am ALpis WRIGHT. 








TRADITIONS OF THE DELUGE. 
Kensington : April 6, 1876. 

Now that we are gradually arriving at a com- 
mon sense, though not the less Christian view of 
the obscure traditions of the Deluge—which later 
cuneiform decipherments have forced upon us— 
it may concern the Western World to learn the 
interpretation put upon the same event by the 
severed section of our race who dwelt beyond the 
waters of the Flood to the eastward. The belief 
among the ancient nations whose range was not 
confined within the boundaries of the Mesopota- 
mian valley is summarised in the subjoined passage 
from a work of the celebrated Kharizmian ma- 
thematician and astronomer, Abi Rihén, Al- 
Birini. The date of its publication (or presenta- 
tion) may roughly be fixed at something prior to 
A.D. 1012, and the locality of its composition and 
endorsement at or near Guirgin, E.S.E. of the 
Caspian. It will be seen that tradition in the 
East in no wise contests the fact of a deluge, but 
consistently confirms it, as though its exponents 
in those parts had already accepted the more 
natural explanation of the narrowed limits inci- 
dent to the general configuration of the country, 
which modern reason assigns to the Chaldean 
inundation. 

The subjoined extract is taken from an un- 

ublished translation of Albirini’s Athér al 
Bakiya, now in course of preparation for the 
Oriental Translation Fund by Dr. E. Sachau, 
professor of Oriental languages at Vienna. 

“The Persians and the great mass of the Magians 
deny the Deluge altogether; they believe that the 
rulership (of the world) has remained with them 
without any interruption ever since GayOmarsk, Gil- 
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shah, who is according to them the first man. 
denying the Deluge the Indians, Chinese, and the 
various nations of the East concur with them. Some, 
however, of the Persians admit the fact of the Deluge, 
but account for it in another way, as it is described 
in the Books of the Prophets. They say a partial 
deluge occurred in Syria and the West in the time of 
Tahmiurash, but that it did not extend over the whole 
of the then civilised world, and only few nations were 
submerged in it. It did not extend beyond the peak 
of Holwan, and did not reach the countries of the 
East.” 


EpwarRD THOMAS. 








MR. PARISH’S GLOSSARY OF THE SUSSEX DIALECT. 
52 Thornhill Road, Barnsbury, N.: April 12, 1875. 

Mr. Skeat’s letter calls for explanations, both 
to himself and to Mr. Parish. 

I did not single out Mr. Parish’s book for 
attack (I can promise similar treatment to any 
similar case), Dut called attention to its grave 
deficiency, the absence of phonetic information ; 
if Ihave been the only one to do so, my remarks 
were all the more necessary. Words consist of 
two things, sounds and meanings, accurate know- 
ledge of both being equally required by philology ; 
and if any one who tries to help the science by 
recording dialectal words neglects half of his task, 
he can hardly complain of the fact being plainly 
— out for the guidance of other workers. 

he vexatious part of the affair is, as I said, that 
though local observers, and those only, can pro- 
perly collect the phonetic facts of our dialects, 
most of them consider the business of little conse- 
uence ; while, on the other hand, they attempt 

at for which their being local observers is of no 
advantage, and for which few of them are quali- 
fied, the discovery of the etymologies of the words 
ag ge My observations on the derivations 
in Mr. Parish’s Glossary were intended only to 
show how much better the time and trouble he 
spent on them could have been employed; my 
complaint against the book is not that it does not 
contain good etymologies, but that bad or useless 
ones take the place of invaluable information 
about local sounds. Doubtless Mr. Parish did 
his best according to his lights, for he has evi- 
dently worked long and steadily, and in some re- 
spects he has done well; that his lights were 
imperfect is his misfortune and his readers’, and I 
wished it not to be that of other glossarists. 
Philology has for years been a science, and it is 
time amateur workers at it were judged by a 
moderate scientific standard, not by the imperfect 
work of their predecessors ; if the standard seems 
high to Mr. Parish, and my review consequently 
hard, that is scarcely my fault. I repeat, there is 
much of value in his book; far from implying it 
to be below the average, I said that its defects 
were but too common. 

For Mr. Skeat’s sound seholarship I have such 
a high regard, and English philology is so greatly 
indebted to his able and untiring exertions, that 
I much regret having, though unwittingly, ap- 
peared ungratefully harsh on anything he has 
done. Ican only say that in taking as a reflec- 
tion on his revision of the etymologies my lament 
over the misused phonetic opportunities of the 
glossarist, he has quite misunderstood me; and 
that having learnt the trying circumstances under 
which the revision had to be conducted, I do not 
wonder at mistakes having escaped him. I was 
certainly surprised, as we have the two words dole 
from gedal and deal from déi, and Webster does 
not confuse them, to see the ancestor of deal, and 
that only, given to explain the origin of dole ; and 
as in each case but one related (if related) word 
is cited, I took the selected one to be meant for 
the real derivation, which, indeed, it f uently 
is. But I am too well aware of Mr. Skeat’s 
qualifications for the study of English etymology 
—a subject bristling with often insurmountable 
difficulties—to consider any isolated errors of his 

specimens of anything but the liability of all 
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of us to oO - not to aid, instead of dis- 
couraging, him in his arduous labour of replacing 
guesswork by sound knowledge. 

Henry NIcot. 





Rhyl: April 12, 1875. 

Without at all wishing to interpose between 
Mr. Skeat and the reviewer of Mr. Parish’s Gilos- 
sary of the Sussex Dialect, I may perhaps be 
allowed to say a word or two respecting the dis- 
oa “absurdity of connecting the word kell (a 

iln) with the Welsh cylen.” Cylen is a word I 
have never met with in Welsh literature, and I 
have searched in vain for it in the Welsh dic- 
tionaries which I happen to have by me. How- 
ever, I find that Pughe has cylyn, a kiln, a fur- 
nace. Even this is perhaps not quite correct ; at 
any rate, the word as I have heard it used in Car- 
diganshire is cilyn: it is there applied to an oat- 
kiln or a malt-kiln, while a lime-kiln is always 
odyn or odyn galch. There can, I think, be no 
doubt that cilyn is a word borrowed from English, 
and that —T not so very long ago. I need 
hardly call attention to the fact that, if the Eng- 
lish kell or kiln has been subjected to Grimm’s 
law, the corresponding Welsh word, supposing it 
not to be a loan-word, ought to begin with g and 
not with ce. 

On the whole, as far as regards English words 
commonly supposed by English dictionary-makers 
to be borrowed from the Celtic languages, it 
would be by no means a bad rule for those 
who have no leisure to study those languages for 
themselves to take the reverse as more probable. 
Nay, one might venture to say that a great number 
of the supposed Celtic words quoted in English 
dictionaries do not exist, at any rate in the form 
in which they occur in them. Joun Rays. 








OLD CORNISH. 
38 Sutherland Square, S.E. 

With your permission I will make a few re- 
marks on Mr. Lach-Szyrma’s letter, which ap- 
peared in the Acaprmy of the 20th ult. Your 
correspondent has given a list of the numerals up 
to 20, which were written down for him in 
Cornish by a Newlyn fisherman, and compared 
the same with the cardinal numbers contained in 
the Cornish Grammar by the late Mr. Norris. If 
Mr. Lach-Szyrma had made the comparison with 
late Cornish instead of that given by Mr. Norris, 
he would have found the resemblance, which he 
aimed at, greater than he has shown it to be. For 
instance, (4) Paj isa contraction of padzhar, a late 
—— of peswar—dzh being sounded as g soft. 
(5) Pemp. This form occurs in late Cornish. 
(6) Weth. This must bea mistake. There is no 
terminal th in any of the forms of old Cornish, 
which are huth, hweh, whé, wheh. It may, however, 
be an abbreviation of a word mentioned in 
Pryce’s Cornish Vocabulary, but omitted from 
Mr. Williams’ Cornish Lexicon, whether purposely 
or not, I am unable to say, viz., wheythaz, “ sixth.” 
(9) Noun does not, so far as I know, occur in 
Cornish, or in any of the other Celtic dialects ; 
so that Mr. Lach-Szyrma’s ingenious speculation 
on this head falls to the ground. The word is 
simply naw. The n, it is true, comes out in 
nowndzhack, “nineteen,” but, on the other hand, 
it is not found in nawhwas, “ninth.” The other 
words explain themselves, as they are simply 
variations of spelling. 

That there are many purely Cornish words still 
in use among the rural population of Cornwall 
there can hardly be a doubt; but they are chiefly 
mining and fishing terms. In the course of pre- 

aring a Vocabulary of the living Cornish dialect, 
in which the lists of Messrs. Couch and Garland, 
referred to by your correspondent, have been ab- 
sorbed, as well as all other available sources, I 
have met with several terms which appear to be 
peculiar to Cornwall (West). To say, however, 
as Mr. Lach-Szyrma has said, that buccaboo is 





pure Cornish, is not correct, as the word, like Jew, 
warm, which is also used in Cornwall, will be 
found to be a common English provincialism. It 
was only a few weeks ago that Mr. Sullivan, speak- 
ing in Parliament on the Irish Peace Preservation 

ill, referred to ‘“ the bugaboo stories of policemen.” 
(See Times, March 24.) Halliwell and Brocket's 
Glossaries mention it as being used in the North 
and other parts of England. In the Eastern 
counties it is tom-poker. As an illustration of 
the Old Cornish still in use, perhaps you may 
think the following examples worthy of being 
mentioned here :— 

Bal. A mine. 

Boujey. A sheep-fold, from boudzhi. 

Bulhorn. The shell-snail.—In the West of Cornwall 
children charm the snail out of its shell by repeating 
over it the following bit of doggerel :— 

“ Bulhorn, bulhorn, come out of your corn, 

Your father is dead and your mother is born.” 

Poot. A kick. 

Scat. A buffet, a slap. 

’ Scawen. The elder-tree. 

Tongue-tavas or tabbas. A talkative person, from 
tavas, “a tongue,” or “ language.” 

Wonders. Numbness of the fingers or toes from 
cold, from ewinrew—ewin, “the nails of the fingers 
or toes,” and rew, “‘ frost.” 

It is just possible, however, that some philo- 
logical expert may find that these words are com- 
mon enough in other languages. 

The following English equivalents of Old Cor- 
nish expressions still in use seem somewhat 
peculiar :— 

Black-head. A boil, from Cornish pedn-diu, tie. 
‘ black-head.” 

French-nut. A walnut, from Cornish kynyphan 
Srenk, i.e, “ French-nut.” 

Whitneck. A weasel, from Cornish codna gwidn, 
i.e. “ white-neck.” 

The foregoing examples form but a small pro- 
portion of the remains of the ancient language of 
Cornwall, whose shadow still haunts the nooks 
and corners of the Land’s End district. 

Witrram Noy. 








PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN GERMANY. 


Hastings : April 12, 1875. 

Onz of the Science notes in last week’s ACADEMY, 
which gives extracts from a recent article by Pro- 
fessor Ribot in the Revue Scientifique, stating the 
results of experiments carried on by Fechner and 
other German savants in physiological psychology, 
is introduced with the remark that these in- 
vestigations are as little known in England as M. 
Ribot represents them to bein France. May Ibe 
permitted to remind the writer of the note that we 
are not quite so dilatory in assimilating the pro- 
ducts of German research as he supposes? About 
three years ago I published in the Westminster 
Review, under the title “ Recent German Experi- 
ments with Sensation,” an account of all the facts 
quoted by the writer of the note, with a good 
many more besides, pointing out the laws to which 
Weber and Fechner had been conducted. This 
paper was reprinted in a volume of essays recently 
published by me, and was specially alluded to 
in nearly all the reviews of the work, including 
that of the AcaDEMyY. 

It is, of course, a little disappointing to dis- 
cover that the results of hard and protracted 
study—for the unravelling of the argument of 
German scientific treatise to one who is neither @ 
German nor a Fachstudent, even with the aid of 
professors’ lectures and private explanations, is no 
child’s play—receive so limited a recognition pre- 
cisely where one would like to find it. But this 
is comparatively a personal matter. A point of 
more general importance, suggested by this un- 
necessary resort to a French exposition of German 
science, is the absence of everything like a ser- 
viceable rapport between students of psychology 
and of physiology in this country. The progress 
of all recent English psychology has been towards 
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@ consistent part passu employment of the sub- 
jective and objective methods; and students of 
mental science are eager to receive from phy- 
siological enquirers any new facts which throw 
ight on the precise conditions of mental 
action. Further, there has recently grown up m 
Germany a well-defined department of science 
which specially investigates all the phenomena in 
which the bodily and the mental are simulta- 
neously observable. This science, one branch of 
which was carved out by Fechner in his Elemente 
der Psychophysik, which has been enriched by the 
experiments and reasonings of Helmholtz and 
others, and which has just been developed into a 
complete scheme by Wundt in his Grundziige der 
phystologischen Psychologie, has as much interest 
for the physiologist as for the psychologist. Much 
of the subject-matter, moreover, is far more fami- 
liar to the physiologist than to the psychologist, 
and it appears to me that it would be a great gain 
te both sciences if their votaries would co-operate 
in the work of recording the progress of these 
investigations, and of thus contributing towards 
the es of a physiological psychology in 


Possibly before such harmonious action is 
possible, English physiological students will have 
to acquire a certain amount of the psycho- 
logical interest. With one or two brilliant ex- 
ceptions, they appear to have very little taste 
for mental problems. This interest has been 
secured in Germany to a considerable extent by 
the prevailing subjective tendencies of the Ger- 
man intelligence. Perhaps it may be said that 
most German thinkers are psychologists in posse. 
The faculty of subjective observation has been 
greatly favoured in that country by the wide dis- 
semination of philosophic ideas, due principally to 
the action of the universities, which, through 
the attraction of wide-famed professors, are able 
to plant the germs of philosophic thought in the 
students of all the faculties. Yet over and above 
these influences, a great stimulus to the study of 
mental processes by German physiologists has been 
the discovery that a large number of physiological 
operations require for their complete explanation 
the recognition of interfering mental laws. As 
an illustration of this, I may point to the way in 
which Helmholtz, in the progress of optical re- 
searches, has been forced to investigate the laws of 
attention. 

It is perhaps too much to expect to see in Eng- 
land trained physicists like Fechner, or consum- 
mate physiologists like Wundt, or brilliant 
students of medicine like Lotze, passing into chairs 
of philosophy, but it is surely not unreasonable to 
hope that English physiologists will soon cease to 
look askance at psychology as sprung from the 
shadowy ancestry of metaphysics, and to recognise 
how close is her kinship with their own well- 
established science. James SULLY. 








The Eprror will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their avd in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SaturDay, April 17, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. George 
Smith on “ The History of As- 
syria.” IT. 

” Crystal Palace Saturday Concert 
(Wilhelmj). 
Morpay, April19, 3p.m. Asiatic. 
5p.m. London Institution: Professor 
Bentley on “ The Classification 
of Plants.”’ IY. 
8p.m. British Architects. Medical. 
Torspay, April 20, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: Professor P. 
M. Duncan on “The Grander 
Phenomena of Physical Geo- 
graphy.” 

m. Statistical. 

m. Civil Engineers. Pathological. 

.m. Zoological. 

m. 

m 





. Horticultural. 

- Royal Society of Literature. 

. Meteorological. 

- Society of Arts. 

pe British Orchestral Society, St. 
James's Hall. 


TuurspaY, April 22,3 p.m. Royal Institution: Professor G. 
H. Seeley on “ The Fossil Forms 
of Flying Animals.” II. 

. Zoological. 

. Zoological Gardens (Davis Lec- 
ture): Mr. J. W. Clark on 
“ Sea-Lions.” 

. London Institution : Dr. Freeman 
on “ The History and Use of the 
English Language.” IV. 

pm, Inventors’ Institute. 

p.m. Royal. 

Fripay, April 23, p.m. Sale at Christie's of the Manley 

Hall Gallery. 

p.m. Antiquaries. Anniversary. 

p.m. Quekett Club: Dr. D. Moore— 
“Remarks on Bucephalus Haim- 
eanus, and an allied unnamed 
Form.” 

. Clinical. 

p.m. Royal Institution : Professor Ram- 

say on “ The Pre-Miocene Alps, 
and their subsequent Waste and 


Degradation.” 








SCIENCE. 


Fragmentary Papers on Science and other 
Subjects. By the late Sir Henry Holland, 
Bart. Edited by his Son, Rev. Francis 
J. Holland. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1875.) 

As the last and well-ripened fruit of a long 

life of intellectual and social activity, this 

volume is very interesting, and will not 
disappoint those who are familiar with the 
excellent author’s former writings. They 
will find in it the same open-minded, almost 
judicial, attitude taken in respect to all the 
chief questions that fascinate and baffle the 
mind of man, and will have pleasure in re- 
newing their contact with a thinker whose 
interests took so wide a range, and who 
seemed compelled to sympathise even when 
he condemned. We feel we are reading the 
book of a man who had many friends, and 
who deserved them; to whom no one who 
was endeavouring to tread with honest 
steps an arduous path would have looked in 
vain for an appreciation not only kindly 
but sincere. Those who have the good 
fortune to be looking back upon the in- 
tellectual struggles and triumphs of the last 
half century will probably read these papers 
with most interest; but those who stand at 
the commencement of the next stage of the 
journey might possibly find in them not less 
profit. Of the feebleness of age there is not 

a trace; but of its special wisdom there is 

much. 

Sir Henry briefly maps out the achieve- 
ments of Science in more than one of its 
departments, but always with his eye fixed 
upon the limits of its advance. One point 
he will never suffer the reader to forget, that 
all attained knowledge of phenomena and 
laws lies within a wider sphere which it fails 
to illuminate; and the darkness of which 
he thinks it desirable that we should al- 
ways keep in mind. Yet the tone of the 
volume is by no means depressing ; it is in- 
deed even enthusiastic, even juvenile in its 
buoyancy. In the review of Mr. Marsh’s 
book on Nature and Man, for example, re- 
couuting what man has done to modify the 
physical world, the reader cannot but feel 
the vivid pleasure with which the manifold 
additions to human well-being are recounted, 
and the largeness of the expectation in which 
the future is embraced.* Indeed Sir Henry 
expresses, or seems to express, an opinion 





* It is worth noticing that so wide a traveller states 
that, even in Europe, one-half the total area of the 





land is covered still with forest. 





that is not often heard; namely, that the 
power of the human intellect has increased 
since the brightest periods of the past :— 

“Tt cannot be doubted that the powers as well 

as attainments of certain European peoples in 
our own age have reached a higher grade than 
those of any other time or people in the anterior 
history of the world. . « Germs of thought 
and speculation which failed to ripen in the philo- 
sophy of the older time have now matured into 
established truths. What were conjectures have 
become laws, and it is in the discovery of these 
laws that we obtain evidence of the highest capa- 
cities of man.” 
Is the evidence sufficient to establish this 
fact? It might be of the utmost import- 
ance for the estimate of the future. Are the 
greater practical achievements of the modern 
age evidences of greater, or only of better 
directed, intellectual power, than that of 
which we have evidence in the past? Yet, 
on the other hand, is it certain that any 
advance in properly intellectual power be- 
yond that indicated, not only in Greek litera- 
ture, but in writings still further removed, 
is even desirable for men? Does not a truer 
application of power include all that we 
can suppose likely to serve our well-being ? 
Would not greater powers mean harder tasks 
undertaken, and then what gain—the pro- 
portion of success and failure remaining un- 
changed ? Would man be really better off 
if the strength of the human body were in- 
creased ? Or would a few giants help us per- 
ceptibly ? What we need rather is to know 
more and more how to use Nature’s powers 
for our own behoof, and persuade her by our 
obedience to fulfil our ends. 

We have been led by our author’s en- 
thusiasm into a digression. Yet it is not 
quite alien from the main subjects of this 
volume. For perhaps this thought in Sir 
Henry’s mind, that man’s achievements, 
past avd future, are to be regarded as 
in direct proportion to his power, rather 
than as expressions of the truth or falsity of 
his method of using it, casts a certain 
shadow over his anticipations of success in 
some directions: in those, for instance, 
which refer, not to the ultimate nature of 
things indeed, but to the laws and methods 
of man’s perception, the deeper sequences 
which his consciousness obeys, and the real 
meaning which should be given to such 
terms as matter and force. Here our author 
lets fall a sort of pall upon the imagination, 
which may, perhaps, be partly due to a false 
estimate of the way in which human ad- 
vance is made; that is, to his ascribing it 
too much to increase in power, and too little 
to a better direction of a power which re- 
mains the same. If science has been made 
by men no greater in intellectual power 
than Greeks, or even Hindoos, Hebrews, 
nay Chinese (which we venture to hold 
as the better interpretation of the evi- 
dence),* then successors of these modern 
men, no greater than they, may accomplish 
things as much more wonderful than our 
science, as our science is than that which 
went before. Granted, though men may 
grow clever enough to discover the laws of 
matter, yet they will never grow clever 
enough to solve what matter is, or force. 





* Take Confucius, Sakya Muni, and Isaiah, for 
examples. 
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We may be pretty sure of this. But if the 
new reading of Nature that Science gives us 
—the fresh light that renders quite luminous 
questions that before seemed fatally and for 
ever dark, even to the wisest men—be due 
not to increasing power, but simply to truer 
methods (toward which former errors were 
essential steps), then why may not the past 
be yet again repeated in the future; and 
still truer methods bring within the power 
of men achievements which seem to us de- 
monstrably hopeless ? 

Thus, to take one point which evidently 
fascinated our author with a strong attrac- 
tion : the origin of matter. He says (p. 316) : 

“Take the old question regarding that very 
Matter itself, which we are now so boldly hand- 
ling, through the properties of its ultimate atoms 
and molecules. Is it actually created? .. . or is 
it in itself eternal? It is obvious that reason is 
vainly spent in seeking to encounter a question 
where, though one of the alternatives must neces- 
sarily be true, no proof or argument can possibly 
be brought to determine which is so.” 


And again (p. 220), he speaks of “ the 
invisible powers that cause the things we 
see.” Here it is obvious to remark that the 
question is not truly put. What we have to 
ask is not about “ matter,” but about our 
perceiving matter. When we adjust it so, 
and ask why men have the perceptions on 
which the term matter is based, it is obvious 
that the conditions are changed. We may 
not be able to answer it, but the reasons 
adduced by Sir Henry Holland do not any 
more apply. It is not true to say that “no 
proof or argument can possibly be brought.” 
The question covers more of the humble 
ground of fact, and so is accessible to proofs 
and arguments which were not available 
before; and it abstains from assumption 
(namely, from assuming the cause of our 
perceiving to be “ matter’), and so does 
not close up avenues of enquiry which other- 
wise remain open. Sir Henry’s method of 
putting the question, on the one hand, does 
not begin at the beginning ; overlooking the 
fact that it is not matter, but our perceiving, 
which is the problem presented to us; it 
does not cover the ground ; and on the other 
it involves an assumption which is none 
the less gigantic because it has been so 
natural to make it: namely, that we can at 
once put that which answers to our con- 
sciousness as if it were its cause; an as- 
sumption which experience every moment is 
denying. 

Now it would be irrelevant to point out 
that thus taking up the true question given 
to us by experience in respect to matter— 
viz., What is the real significance of our 
perception of it—the path of enquiry is by 
no means blocked up, but abundantly open, 
at least at present; because, for instance, 
we may look into the qualities that we in- 
clude in the term matter, and examine 
whether some of them are not demonstrably 
referable to certain conditions affecting our- 
selves; and so have their basis, not in the 
cause of perception, but in, the perceiver. 
But it is not irrelevant to insist on this 
general point, because perhaps, more than 
any other single characteristic, it gives a 
tone to this volume. The pervading caution 
—wise and true and needed as it is—in re- 
spect to enquiries passing beyond the limits 





of man’s power, is throughout deprived of 
part of its value by this incomplete appre- 
hension of the real nature of the problems, 
and needs a readjustment in the mind of 
the reader before it can be more than a 
vagne, and therefore probably ineffectual, 
check. But there are parts of this volume 
to which there are not even such slight 
drawbacks as this. The essays devoted to 
Literature are only too short. That on His- 
tory, with its suggestion of comparing equal 
times in different histories, with the view of 
guarding against false perspective, is full of 
interest. Indeed, Time seems to have occu- 
pied much of Sir Henry Holland’s thought, 
as readers of his former works remember. 
The consideration of time as an element 
especially in all mental processes, and as a 
means of constantly applying Leibnitz’ Law 
of Continuity, receives here many valuable 
applications. James Hinton. 








Marsden’s Numismata Orientaiia. New Edi- 
tion. Part I. Ancient Indian Weights. 
By Edward Thomas, Correspondant de 
l'Institut, &c. Royal Quarto. (London: 
Triibner & Co., 1874.) 


Wen William Marsden wrote his book in 
the first quarter of this century, he little 
dreamed that its moderate size and homely 
style would ever develop into the magnifi- 
cent “ get up” and elaborate composition of 
the “tall” edition now before us. We do 
not, however, wish to lead any reader into 
believing that there is a single word or 
touch of Marsden’s own in the first part of 
the new edition. The old numismatist let 
the subject of the present essay alone, and 
we think judiciously. The field is, there- 
fore, entirely free for Mr. Thomas so far as 
any anticipation on the part of the original 
author of the Nuwmismata Orientalia is con- 
cerned. 

After an introduction, which is mainly 
occupied with the relation between Egypt 
and India in the question of priority of 
metric system, we arrive at Chapter I., which 
is headed “‘ Weights and their corresponding 
Measures,” a heading which sufficiently in- 
dicates the subject of the chapter. We say 
it sufficiently indicates the subject advisedly, 
for no imaginable heading could fully in- 
form us of the contents of any one of Mr. 
Thomas’s chapters. He has brought his 
extensive archaeological resources to bear 
upon the main subject and all around it, so 
that under the heading “ Weights and their 
corresponding Measures” the reader will 
find, not only a full and minute investiga- 
tion of the origin and nature of the ancient 
Indian systems of weights and measures, 
but also lengthy parentheses—ethnological, 
palaeographical, philological, and otherwise. 
Chapter II., “Money under its Historical 
Aspect,” deals chiefly with the indications—- 
or what Mr. Thomas deems to be indica- 
tions—of monetary currency in the Vedas, 
Menu, and so forth. Chapter III., “ Coins 
Proper as distinguished from Bullion,” is 
a description of the well-known punch- 
marked coins; and Chapter IV. is an 
appendix, designed to prove the author’s 
estimate of the rati. 

Mr. Thomas finds in one of the hymns of 
the Vedas a reference to ‘ten purses,”’ and 





in the succeeding verse to “ten lumps of 
gold,” which seems certainly to show that 
money in some defined form then existed. 
But we cannot see that Mr. Thomas has 
proved that this metallic exchange, what- 
ever it might have been, was actually a 
stamped coinage. Nor do we see that the 
later authorities he adduces prove this 
point. But even if the antiquity of the art 
of coinage in India were granted, it is diffi- 
cult to see how it is to be shown that the 
punch-marked coins, for which Mr. Thomas 
claims this antiquity, were the currency 
referred to, or supposed to be referred to, in 
the old Indian writings. At the same time 
it must be admitted that the discovery of 
much-worn punch-marked coins buried 
along with comparatively new-looking Greek 
coins of Antimachus II., Philoxenes, Lysias, 
&c., goes some way towards rendering Mr, 
Thomas’s view probable. It seems indeed 
to be the only argument of any weight which 
Mr. Thomas has been able to bring forward 
in support of his theory. 

The numismatic interest of the work, of 
course, centres upon chapters ii. and iii. But 
the numismatic element is by no means the 
sole, perhaps scarcely the most important in 
the essay—a portion of the Numismata 
Orientalia though it be. The value of the 
metric discussion in the first chapter is very 
great, and the varied archaeological informa- 
tion, to which we have already adverted, 
scattered throughout the book, forms an 
exceedingly interesting feature. It is true 
there is sometimes too much of this discur- 
siveness, as when we find six of these royal- 
quarto pages devoted to the investigation of 
various alphabets, or when a reference to 
**Professor Tyndall’s ‘dust’” brings in a 
footnote with a quotation from Fragments 
of Science, entirely irrelevant to Indian 
weights or Indian anything. It may, indeed, 
be doubted whether in a scientific work such 
as the new Marsden is expected to be, any 
introduction of general antiquarian topics is 
not out of place. But this depends upon 
the view we take of the object of this parti- 
cular essay or of the forthcoming Coin- 
Cyclopaedia in general, whether it should be 
strictly scientific or to some extent popular. 
Either way, whether in place or out of place, 
this archaeological discursiveness is equally 
agreeable. In a study like numismatics, 
which is not always of absorbing interest, it 
is natural and pardonable if a writer bolts 
through any loophole that may offer itself, 
into the wide fields of general archaeology ; 
and many a numismatic essay would be un- 
readable if the author did not occasionally 
become restive and bolt. 

We wish, however, that the author had 
given a little time to dressing his facts and 
theories in a more intelligible language. 
We confess to having in some places expe- 
rienced considerable difficulty in arriving at 
his meaning. The scarceness of his time, 
mentioned in the preface, must, however, 
plead as an excuse. It is also to be re- 
gretted that in the present essay use has 
not been made of modern German authori- 
ties on metrology: we need only mention 
the name of Brandis to show the loss Mr. 
Thomas has experienced in not consulting 
the works of his German Mitarbeiter. 

The work, however, whatever its defects 
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in these respects may be, carries with it the 
authority of Mr. Thomas’s name, and the 
interest of his wide reading and extensive 
learning. Srantey Lane Poors. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


On the Mechanism of Suction.—Mezger ( Pfliiger’s 
Archiv x., 2 and 3) points out that the mouth is 
kept closed, not by the action of the muscles con- 
nected with the lower jaw, but by atmospheric 
pressure. This statement is confirmed by Donders, 
who investigates the phenomenon experimentally. 
A manometer communicating with the space 
between the tongue and hard palate shows, when 
the mouth is kept shut, a negative pressure corre- 
sponding to 2-4 millimétres of the mercurial 
column. There are two suctorial spaces in the 
mouth ; the principal one is bounded by the tongue 
below, the hard palate above, and the soft palate 
behind ; the other is situated between the tongue 
and the floor of the mouth. The former is used 
in sucking liquid through a straw; the latter 
(sometimes) in smoking. Both are employed when 
we endeavour, with the mouth closed, to extract a 
foreign body from between the teeth. The mouth 
may be shut during sleep, when the muscles of 
mastication are relaxed. If a man fall asleep in 
the sitting posture with his mouth open, his jaw 
drops; the tongue not being in contact with the 
hard palate, the suctorial space is obliterated; the 
soft palate no longer adheres to the root of the 
tongue; and if respiration be carried on through 
the mouth, the muscular curtain begins to vibrate, 
and snoring is the result. 


Effect of Oxygen on Temperature and Circula-* 
tion.—It has often been asserted, though without 
sufficient proof, that breathing oxygen quickens 
the action of the heart and raises the temperature 
ofthe body. This assertion has been subjected to 
investigation by Naoumoff and Bieliaief (Journal 
del Anat, et de la Physiol., 1875, No. 2). They 
found that the prolonged inbalation of pure oxy- 
gen exerted no appreciable influence either on the 
pulse or on temperature. The experiments were 
made on dogs and on the human subject. 


Vaso-dilator Action of the Glossopharyngeal 
Nerve.—Two years ago it was shown by Vulpian 
that certain fibres of the chorda tympani nerve 
were able to cause dilatation of the blood-vessels 
in the mucous membrane covering the anterior 
half of the tongue. The same observer has now 
discovered (Comptes Rendus, February 1, 1875) 
that the glossopharyngeal nerve stands in a similar 
relation to the mucous coat of the posterior half 
of the dorsum of the tongue. Electrical stimula- 
tion of the peripheral extremity of the divided 
herve causes intense congestion of the mucous 
membrane on one side of the base of the tongue, 
between the epiglottis and the circumvallate 
papillae. The epiglottis itself remains pale. The 
congestion gradually subsides and may be repro- 
duced at will by a renewal of the stimulation. 
Further experiments were made to show that 
these vaso-dilator fibres are proper to the trunk of 
the glossopharyngeal, and not derived from any of 
the nerves with which it communicates. 


Does the Nucleus take an Active or a Passive 
Part in the Division of Leucocytes ?—This question 
cannot easily be answered by watching the colour- 
ess corpuscles in mammalian blood, or in that of 
the frog; in the former, the nuclei are not ap- 
om till after the corpuscle is dead; in the 

tter, they can only be distinctly seen when the 
surrounding protoplasm has spread itself out into 
afilm. In the leucocytes of the axolotl, however, 

e nuclei are large and well-defined, and the 
transparency of the protoplasm offers no hindrance 
Availing him- 
self of this circumstance, Ranvier (Archives de 





Physiologie, Janvier-Février, 1875) has satisfied 


himself that the movements which the nucleus 
undergoes, and its dccasional fission, are wholly 
passive phenomena, determined by the activity of 
the perinuclear protoplasm. 

On the Existence of Special Motor Centres in 
the Cerebral Convolutions.—F rom their well-known 
experiments on the brain, Fritsch and Hitzig 
inferred the existence of special motor centres 
localised in the cortical substance of the hemi- 
spheres. This inference is criticised by Hermann 
(Pfliiger'’s Archiv x., 2 and 3). The combined 
muscular movements, excited by electrical stimu- 
lation of the convolutions, demand currents of great 
relative intensity for their production. How can 
we be sure that these currents are strictly limited 
to the portion of brain matter between the elec- 
trodes? If they are not thuslimited, the phenomena 
may be really due to the accidental stimulation of 
centres more deeply situated. Hitzig endeavours 
to meet this objection by insisting on the fact that 
very slight changes in the position of the elec- 
trodes suffice greatly to modify the results pro- 
duced ; a degree of localisation decidedly adverse to 
the possibility of any escape of current into 
deeper parts. It is argued by Hermann that if 
the movements be really due to stimulation of 
special centres situated in the convolutions, the 
destruction of the corresponding — of grey 
matter must necessarily be followed byan absence of 
the motorial phenomena when stimulation is re- 
peated. Accordingly, having determined the limits 
of a cortical area whose excitation gave rise to a 
special aggregate of muscular contractions, Her- 
mann destroyed it with acids, or removed it alto- 
gether. The result of these operations was in- 
variably negative. The same combined movements 
were produced on stimulation, and without any 
increase in the strength of the currents needed 
for their production. Moreover, those animals 
which survived the operation were found, after 
the lapse of fourteen days, to have entirely re- 
covered from the paralytic troubles immediately 
consequent upon the lesion. Had a motor centre 
been extirpated or destroyed, no such speedy 
recovery could have taken place. Hermann ac- 
cordingly decides against the existeuce of special 
motor centres in the grey matter of the. convolu- 
tions, and attributes the phenomena observed by 
Fritsch and Hitzig to accidental stimulation of 
those deeper centres which have long been known 
to exist. He does not seem to be aware of the 
previous researches of Dupuy or of Sanderson on 
this subject; the latter observer showed (Proc, 
Roy. Soc., June 11, 1874) “that the superficial 
convolutions do not contain organs which are 
essential to the production of the combinations of 
muscular movements now in question.” Further, 
that it is probable “that the doctrine hitherto 
accepted by physiologists—that the centres for 
such movements are to be found in the masses of 
grey matter which lie in the floor and outer wall 
of each lateral ventricle—is true.” ° 

On the Propagation of Contagion by Flies.— 
The transmission of malignant pustule from dis- 
eased to healthy oxen by means of the blow-fly 
(Musca vomitoria) has long been held to be 
possible ; inasmuch, however, as the proboscis of 
this fly is incapable of penetrating the skin, its 
intervention does not suffice to explain the com- 
munication of the disease to animals whose skin is 
unbroken. Mégnin (Journal de (Anat. et de la 
Physiol., No. 2, 1875) shows that other flies, armed 
with penetrating weapons, are in the habit of 
attacking both sick and healthy animals, and thus 
serve to inoculate the latter with contagious 
matter derived from the former. The epizootic of 
Condrieux, in which a number of cattle were 
rapidly destroyed, was attributed to the punctures 
of a species. of Simulium; the symptoms were 
those of malignant pustule; but it was not sus- 
pected at the time that these insects only acted as 
carriers of the virus from infected to healthy 
organisms. The account given by Livingstone of 
the Tse-tse fly (Glossina morsitans), whose sting 
is fatal to horses, oxen, sheep and dogs, while it 





is relatively harmless to unweaned calves, pigs, 
wild animals, and children, is irreconcileable with 
what we know of insect poisons, and can only be 
explained by supposing that the proboscis of the 
fly is charged with a specific virus derived from 
some animal labouring under a contagious malady. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Catalogue of Red Stars.—In the Vierteljahrs- 
schrift der Astronomischen Gesellschaft, Professor 
Schjellerup gives a list of red stars revised to the 
present time, with all the information collected 
about these objects since his first list, compiled 
eight years ago from all sources then available, 
drew special attention to this class of stars. Great 
interest attaches to the red stars from the circum- 
stance that many of them have been found to be 
variable, while their spectra are generally chan- 
nelled, belonging to Secchi’s third or fourth types— 
stars at a low temperature having compound mo- 
lecules in their atmospheres. The stars in Schjel- 
lerup’s list (400 in number, 120 being recent ad- 
ditions) have been noted as strikingly red at 
various times and by various observers without 
any systematic examination of the heavens having 
been made for this special purpose. If this were 
done, it would probably be found that there are 
thousands of such objects among the stars of the 
sixth magnitude and under. 


Temperature of the Sun.—Mr. Langley, the 
director of the Allegheny Observatory, has under- 
taken the investigation of the relative temperatures 
of different parts of the sun’s surface, and as a 

reliminary step has verified the discovery, made 

y Professor Henry in 1845, that the nucleus of 
a spot radiates less heat than the neighbouring 
surface, and has also examined the statements 
made by P. Secchi that the heat from the sun’s 
limb is only half of that from the centre of the 
surface, and that the equatorial regions are hotter 
than the polar. After some trials of lenses of 
rock salt, Mr. Langley was compelled to fall back 
on an ordinary refracting telescope of thirteen 
inches aperture, notwithstanding the disadvantage 
of a great absorption of the ultra-red heat-rays 
by glass. By suitable lenses the sun’s image 
formed by the object glass was enlarged to a 
circle two feet in diameter, and a thermopile 
composed of sixteen pairs of very small elements 
(antimony and bismuth) was placed in various 
parts of the image. The thermopile was 
connected with a Thomson mirror-galvanometer, 
which shows by the motion of a spot of light, 
reflected by the mirror carried by the needle, the 
passage of an electric current resulting from. a 
slight difference of temperature in the two faces 
of the thermopile. To guard against disturbance 
from hot or cool currents of air, the thermopile 
was enclosed in a double cylinder containing 
water at a constant temperature. With this 
arrangement Mr, Langley found that, though the 
nucleus of a spot was much cooler than the sur- 
face surrounding it, there was no great difference 
of temperature between it and the photosphere near 
the sun’s limb, though the difference in brightness 
is so considerable. In fact, with a larger image of 
the sun and more perfect apparatus, it was es- 
tablished that the relatively black nucleus actually 
radiates more heat than the bright photosphere 
quite close to the limb. Following up this dis- 
covery, Mr. Langley was able to show that the 
absorption of light, both in the case of a 
spot, and of the parts of the sun's surface 
near the limb, is not accompanied by a correspond- 
ing absorption of all the heat-rays (invisible as 
well as visible), so that, taking Sir W. Herschel’s 
estimate of the brightness of the nucleus as 57755 
of that of the photosphere, Mr. Langley finds that 
we receive from a spot fifty times as much heat as 
light, and a similar conclusion is arrived at with 
reference to the surface near the limb, though the 
disproportion between the heat and light is in this 
case not so marked. These results were obtained 
by exposing the thermopile for equal times to the 
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radiations from certain selected parts of the sun’s 
image, and noting the deflection of the galvano- 
meter in each case. Mr. Langley also compared 
the equatorial and polar regions, but found no ap- 
preciable difference in the heat received, and he 
concludes that there is now no such difference as 
Secchi announced in 1852. Mr. Langley’s paper is 
given in tworecent numbers of the Comptes Rendus. 


Structure ofthe Sun.—In the Memorie degli pe 

troscopstt Italiant, Mr. Langley gives the result of 
‘an examination of a fine sun-spot in December, 
1873, accompanied by a beautiful drawing in which 
the filamentous structure both of the penumbra 
and umbra is well shown. These filaments were 
disposed in curves, showing on the whole some- 
thing of a spiral arrangement, and had this re- 
markable property in common, that they were all 
brightest at the tips as if they curled upwards, 
rising partially above an absorbing medium. The 
same tendency was also noticed in the nucleus, 
which, though relatively black, was found, when 
the light of the photosphere was cut off, to be of a 
brightness insupportable to the unprotected eye. 
Though the filaments or plumes exhibit a certain 
analogy to crystalline forms (especially snow or 
ice crystals), they resemble so closely, when ex- 
amined under high magnifying powers, the fila- 
ments or jets of hydrogen in the chromosphere, 
and also certain forms of cirrus in our own 
atmosphere, that Mr. Langley is inclined to refer 
them to this type, more especially as there is some 
difficulty in conceiving, even on the sun, crystals 
more than 10,000 miles long by 5,000 thick. The 
general conclusions at which Mr. Langley arrives 
support M. Faye’s theory that spots are caused by 
cyclones on the sun, rather than P. Secchi’s, 
which explains the nucleus of a spot as a sort of 
stagnant pool of cool vapours, depressing by their 
weight the general surface of the sun. Mr. Lang- 
ley also considers that if a liquid or viscous solar 
shell exist, it must be at a very considerable dis- 
tance below the photosphere. 


The November Meteors.—M. Arcimis, at the 
Cadiz Observatory, observed the Leonid meteors 
on November 12, 13, and 14 last, noting forty- 
four in all, of which six were red, and the remain- 
der white; ten of these showed an ordinary con- 
tinuous spectrum, in two the red and yellow were 
brightest, and in one the red, yellow, and green 
were conspicuous, Fifteen left a perceptible train 
behind, showing bright rays in the red, yellow 
and green in two instances, in the red and green 
in a third, in the yellow and green in another, 
and in the green only in another, besides which 
there was one pale spectrum without rays, and nine 
continuous. 


Spectra of Stars.—Professor d’Arrest continues 
in the Astronomische Nachrichten his list of stars 
of Secchi’s third and fourth types, the spectra of 
which are channelled, indicating combination of 
the elements at a comparatively low temperature, 
a view which is supported by the fact that these 
stars — to be in general at a red or yellow 
heat. Out of 11,000 stars examined by Professor 
d’Arrest only eighty of the third type and five of 
the fourth were found, the sole difference between 
the two types (which are classed together by 
Vogel) being, that in the third type the bands 
are sharp on the blue side, fading away toward 
the red, while in the fourth the reverse is the 
case. On one or two occasions M. d’Arrest was 
able to separate these bands into fine lines, 
but this was only in the case of bright stars 
of the third type; the variable star, R Leporis 
(Crimson star), exhibited at its maximum a fine 
spectrum of the fourth type, but it was then only 
of the 7} magnitude. Several stars with large 
proper motion were examined for signs of strong 
absorption, but nothing peculiar was noticed. It 
is worth mentioning that Professor d’Arrest, on 
two different occasions, discovered Uranus by its 
remarkable spectrum, which is quite different from 
that of any star examined hitherto. 


Coggia’s Comet.—Mr. Tebbutt, at Windsor, 





New South Wales, followed this comet up to 
October 7, when ‘it was an excessively faint cAdent 
and very much diffused. With six months’ ob- 
servations of this comet in one or other hemi- 
_— a good orbit ought to be determined, 
though the result arrived at from the northern 
observations, that its period was very long, will 
hardly be affected. 


MICROSCOPIC NOTES. 


Mr. Datiincer and Dr. Drysdale have just 
communicated another paper to the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society on the life-history of certain 
monads found by them in a maceration of cod’s 
head kept for a long time. It seems that, although 
the first organised bodies seen in putrefying in- 
fusions consist of well-known forms, others of more 
remarkable character appear in the course of 
weeks, and months, their development probably 
depending upon temperature, food supply, &c. 
The last forms described by the above-named 
observers they call calyciform monads. They are 
somewhat calyx-shaped, thinning out to a sharp 
tail at one end, and having at the broader and 
mouth end four long flagella. They multiply by 
fission, the details of the process being very re- 
markable, and also at times by a true sexual 
process. The bodies of the creatures ready for 
the generative action become amoeboid, and put 
out blunt prolongations. When two meet, the 
coalesce, and form round masses from whic 
myriads of extremely minute germs issue and soon 
assume the parental form. These germs een 
barely visible with a magnification of 1,800 
diameters, and required for their definition 2,500 
diameters, obtained with Powell and Lealand’s 
one-fiftieth. 

The authors, in reviewing the series of their 
investigations, comment on the very high tempera- 
tures which the germs resulting from sexual con- 
jugation were able to resist. They found these 
germs, or spores, had a heat-resisting power greater 
than their adult forms in the proportion of eleven 
to one; the actual temperatures they withstood 
being in one case as high as 300° Fahr., and in 
another 260° Fahr. There is no reason to suppose 
that the germs they have detected and watched in 
development are the smallest that are produced, 
and we are led to the conclusion that no negative 
evidence can justify a positive affirmation that no 
germs exist in any given fluid. The paper of 
Messrs. Dallinger and Drysdale will be published 
entire among the Transactions of the Royal 
Microscopical Society, in the Monthly Micro- 
scopical Journal, and taken in connexion with their 
previous contributions, must be regarded as 
among the most valuable and instructive studies 
of minute life made for many years. 


THE minute objects connected with fermenta- 
tion give rise to interminable controversies, and 
M. Pasteur's theories have again been assailed. He 
maintains the alcoholic fermentation to be a con- 

uence of life without air, or free oxygen. Any 
cellule, he says, that can accomplish chemical 
work without setting in action free oxygen, soon 
occasions the phenomena of fermentation. In 
other words, fermentation is the result of a mode 
of life, nutrition, and assimilation differing from 
ordinary modes by the fact that the combinations 
produced by free oxygen are replaced by the heat 
of the decomposition of substances containing 
oxygen in combination. These substances are 
fermentible bodies. This theory of fermentation 
was suggested by researches into butyric fermenta- 
tion, and chiefly by the circumstance that the butyric 
ferment is a vibrion, — of multiplying in- 
definitely without air. He states that in reply to 


the criticisms of Liebig he offered to prepare, in 
his presence, a considerable weight of vibrions 
without any other nitrogenous matter than what 
could be obtained from a salt of ammonia and crys- 
talline mineral matters, and without any carbona- 
ceous substance but the fermentible matter. Liebig 
refused to concur in these and similar experiments 





before a Commission of the French A 4 
although that body undertook to defray all the 
expenses. Recently, Dr. Oscar Brefeld, of Wurz- 
burg, has made experiments which seem to con- 
tradict M. Pasteur’s theory. He considers that 

east will not grow in the absence of free oxygen. 

n 1874, M. Moritz Traube, of Breslau, made 
similar experiments, and found that yeast would 
develop, as stated by M. Pasteur, in the absence of 
free oxygen, but that it would only give rise to a 
feeble fermentation, acting upon the albuminous 
matters present, and not decomposing the sugar. 
MM. Brefeld and Traube each published state- 
ments affirming the accuracy of their results, 
M. Pasteur then resumed the investigation in the 
following way. 

He took a glass globe holding several litres, and 
having two tubes proceeding from it--one drawn 
out and bent, to carry away the gaseous products 
of fermentation ; the other straight and united 
a stopcock of glass to a small cylindrical vessel, 
The globe was filled with yeast-water and sugar, 
and boiled to expel the air, the efferent tube 
being plunged in a similar boiling solution, which 
was kept in ebullition during the cooling of the 
globe and its liquid contents. When the cooling 
was finished, the end of the efferent tube was 
plunged in mercury, and the entire apparatus 
— in a stove at a temperature of 20° to 25°C. 

xperiments made with the carmine of indigo 
decoloured by M. Schutzenberger’s reagent, hypo- 
sulphite of soda, showed that the liquid con- 
tained no trace of oxygen. A fermentation was 
then set up in the small cylinder with a little beer- 
must and sugar, taking care that the yeast con- 
tained no germs of other ferments. hen the 
fermentation was in good action, the stopcock was 
turned, and a few drops allowed to run into the 
globe, after which the tap was shut. In these 
conditions the yeast added to the fermentible 
liquid deprived of air, though in quantity infi- 
nitely small and imponderable, developed in ac- 
cordance with M. Pasteur’s former experiments, 
contrary to those of M. Brefeld; and the fer- 
mentation continued to its completion, contrary 
to the statements of M. Traube. 

M. Pasteur asks, how could such able observers, 
anxious only for the truth, be so deceived? M. 
Brefeld, he thinks, operated with yeast that was 
too old, as only young yeast will multiply without 
air. M. Traube, he considers, did not take care 
that the yeast should be absolutely pure, The 
presence of other ferments complicates the pheno- 
mena and suspends the action of the yeast. 

M. Pasteur calls one sort of organism aerobtes 
which require air in order to live; and another 
sort anaerobies which can do without it, although 
capable of using it. When the latter are supplied 
with oxygen they join the aerobies, and are no 
longer ferments; and when the aerobies, which 
are poe the moulds (moississures), are so placed 
that they have to grow without a sufficient supply 
of free oxygen, they become ferments, precisel 
to the extent they accomplish chemical wor 
without free oxygen :— 

“ The theory of fermentation will be mathematically 
established on the day when science can show the re- 
lation between the quantity of heat taken up by the 
— living in the absence of air, and the quantity of 

eat furnished by the combustions that take place 
when the life of the yeast is maintained with free oxy- 
gen in greater or less abundance.” (Comptes Rendus, 
February 22, 1875.) 


M. J. B. ScunerziEr states that a solution of 
borax kills both animal and vegetable protoplasm, 
and preserves meat from putrefaction. It arrests 
rotation in vegetable cells and soon kills rotifers, 
entomostraca, and infusoria. It also prevents 
i) (Comptes Rendus, February 22, 
1875. 


Some very curious particulars of the winter life 
of algae in Mossel Bay, Spitzbergen, are given in 
Comptes Rendus for the same date, by M. Fr. 
Kjeliman. It appears that numerous algae (Flori- 
deae and Fucaceae) germinate actively in the winter 
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months. Outof twenty-seven species he enumerates, 
twenty-two were found to supplied with re- 
roductive organs of divers forms. Some, like 
Plachista lubrica, exhibited them all the winter, 
but others only for a longer or shorter time during 
that season. Rhodomela tenuissima was at a cer- 
tain period filled with sporocarps, antheridia, and 
stichidia. Chaetopteris plumosa showed no repro- 
ductive organs in October and the beginning of 
November, but towards the end of that month, 
and all through December and January, it was 
furnished with zoosporanges with one or more 
cells, some full of zoospores, others empty and in 

cess of decay. He gives the mean sea tem- 

rature mn November, — 82 C.; ont ae 
—14°5; Jan ,—9°°9 ; February, —22°°7. Mos- 
sel Bay is in NV lat. 79°58, E. long. 16°-4, and 
the sun, allowing for refraction, descends below 
the horizon on October 20, not to reappear 
till February 21. Nevertheless the dark period 
only lasts three months, as some days before the 
solar disappearance, and also before its reappear- 
ance, for at least six hours it is light enough to 
see surrounding objects, 


Tue Proceedings of the Royal Soctety, No. 159, 
contains a paper by Dr. Carpenter, reviewing the 
ments concerning the foraminifera called 
Globigerinae. He says, “that the Globigerinae 
not only live, but propagate, at the sea bottom, is 
indicated by the presence of enormous multitudes 
of very young specimens in the water immediately 
overlying it.” He adds that, though in earlier 
s they are inhabitants of open water, “they 
to the bottom on reaching adult age, in con- 
sequence of the increasing thickness of their shells, 
and they propagate there (whether by gemma- 
tion or sexual process is not known), and the 
young rising to the surface repeat the same his- 
tory.” “Very thick-shelled specimens are only 
lmown as brought up from the sea-bed.” 


WE have received a letter from Dr. Wallich 
referring to our remarks (March 17) on Professor 
. Leidy’s paper in Stliman’s Journal for January 7, 
1875, on an Amoeba which appeared to correspond 
with Dr. Wallich’s Amoeba villosa. Dr. Wallich, 
who has sent us copies of his papers, says: “I 
feel sure that Professor Leidy has quite uninten- 
tionally ignored my observations, and will be 
ready to acknowledge the oversight if you will 
allow me this opportunity of bringing it to his 
notice.” We gladly do this, and advise all 
students of rhizopods and amoeboid forms to 
avoid publishing any supposed fresh discoveries 
until they have referred to Dr. Wallich’s researches 
(Annals Nat. Hist., April, May, June, August, 
1 and December, 1863, and March, 





AN encouraging Report has just been issued by 
Mr. Henry Willett, of Brighton, as honorary secre- 
tary of the Sub-Wealden Exploration Committee. 
It was on February 11 that the new boring at 
Netherfield was commenced, and by the end of 
March the diamond-mounted borer had drilled a 
hole 373 feet deep. The present area of the bore 
ig 54 inches, and the hole is lined with 6-inch 
tubes to a depth of 206 feet. The cores of solid 
rock now being brought up are seven or eight feet 
in length, and give the geologist splendid oppor- 
og Aes studying the strata passed through. At 
the of the gypsum-beds of the Purbeck 
series the explorers reached a large cavern, and 

en, passing through the sands and sandstones 
which are supposed to represent the Portland 
beds, they reached the well-lnown Kimeridge 
clay, in which they will probably continue for 
some time to come. The Report contains a daily 


tecord of the work by the superintendent, Mr. 
ornton ; a notice of the Sperenberg boring in 
e in 
illett. 


Prussia, by Mr. F. W. Rudler; and a 
memory of Sir Charles Lyell, by Mr. H. 














MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Musica, Association (Monday, April 5). 


Mr. A. J. Ettis, F.R.S., in the Chair. After the 
preliminary business, Dr. Stainer was called on 
to read his paper on Musical Notation, which 
had been announced. The substance of the paper 
was as follows :— 

It is desirable that the principles on which 
notation is based, and especia'lv the weak points 
of the ordinary notation, should be studied ; they 
have not received sufficient attention from musi- 
cians in general, 

The notation of music may be compared with 
that of written language. Primarily we have to 
——— in language, articulation ; in music, pitch. 
The pitch is disregarded in the notation of ordi- 
nary speech. The Hebrew accents, subsequently 
developed into a complete musical notation, are 
supposed to have been originally indications of 
the inflexion, vr pitch, of ordinary speech. The 
only instance of any such indication in ordinary 
use now is the underlining of words (use of 
italics) ; this indicates a modification of the pitch 
of the voice. 

The notations for musical pitch may be divided 
into three classes—alphabetical; imitative; and 
by the ladder. The alphabetical system reached 
its highest development among the Greeks; in 
their modes every note was indicated by its 
proper letter. The principal example of this class 
at the present day is the Tonic Sol-fa system, 
which Dr. Stainer calls “ the letter notation.” 

The imitative class has practically disappeared ; 
this is, where the ups or downs of the pitch are 
indicated, either by lines drawn up or down—this 
is believed to be the origin of accents generally, 
and of the Hebrew musical notation in particular 
—or by up or down movements of the hand of the 
director; this is believed to be the origin of cer- 
tain signs in use in the music of the Greek 
Church. 

The ladder system is that in ordinary use: if 
there was nothing but absolute pitch to be indi- 
cated, it would be far the best; but for many 
purposes the indication of relative pitch is impor- 
tant; and this is the strong point of the letter 
system. Absolute pitch is, in the ordinary syse 
tem, represented by a clef. The only exception 
is where a tenor part is written ina treble clef. 
Mr. Oliphant’s proposal is worthy of general 
adoption, that tenor parts, when written in treble 
clef, should have the G clef doubled. This would 
render the practice consistent. In the letter 
system the signs express notes by their relation to 
any key-note ; the name of the key-note is printed 
as an additional direction; and to get the abso- 
lute pitch of the note intended, both letter and 
key note must be taken into consideration. It 
follows that persons who have an acute sense of 
absolute pitch, as it is called, cannot read easily 
from the letter system. (This is one of the 
most remarkable questions in music that re- 
main untouched by theorists. Some musicians, 
generally of the first rank in musical power, 
read by remembering the actual sound of the 
notes, t.e. the absolute pitch, and with these 
the sense of key relationship is subordinate to 
that of absolute pitch. Others do not possess the 
Imowledge of the absolute or actual sounds of 
notes, but estimate them by reference to any 
arbitrary key-note which may be given. No 
physiological explanation has been given of this 
—— marked division: Helmholtz does not 
allude to the point.) 

In the indication of note relationship the posi- 
tion of the two systems is reversed; the letter 
system has the advantage that the same symbol 
always represents the same note of the key ; while 
the indication of intervals in the ladder system 
—_ on a scheme of some complication, in- 
volving the variable signature and unexhausted 
accidentals, which has to be carried in the mind. 
It may be laid down that the necessity for carry- 
ing anything in the mind is a bad thing. 








In the indication of time the ordinary (ladder) 
system has the advantage. As a detail, in analogy 
to the sequence semibreve-minim, where a plain 
oval is followed by a tailed oval, it would be 
better if the first blotted note (crotchet) were a 
plain blot, not tailed; this would save one tail 
throughout the series of quavers. 

In the representation of minor keys both sys- 
tems have great faults. There ought to be a 
means of representing the leading note of the 
minor key as part of the key. 

The best notation for voices is not necessarily 
the best for instruments. Transposition gives no 
trouble to voices singing by interval from a letter 
notation ; it would be difficult for instruments. 

Printed examples of a proposed notation were 
then exhibited. It is equivalent to the ordinary 
notation; but the signs (% ) and (b) are dispensed 
with, the corresponding indications being furnished 
by modifications in the form of the notes. 

On the conclusion of Dr, Stainer’s paper, Dr. 
Stone remarked that it was difficult to believe in 
the perception of absolute pitch, for absolute pitch 
differed at different epochs. Mr. Josanquet said 
that absolute pitch as here used only meant the 
actual pitch of the notes commonly employed ; 
and, after remarking that there was much yet to 
be said on the theory of the subject, indicated the 
nature of a notation for equal temperament. Dr. 
Monk thought it was a mistake to suppose that 
there was nothing to be carried in the mind in 
the letter notation. Dr. Pole remarked on the 
advantage of the ordinary notation for reading 
score without performance, and asked whether 
this was possible with Tonic Sol-fa. Mr. Mac- 
naught said that it was easy; and as easy to reada 
Sol-fa orchestral score as a psalm tune. Mr. 
Hullah said that a great number of notations 
had been proposed within the last fifty years, 
but he was happy to say that no two of them 
were alike. He was of opimion that much of 
the difficulty attributed to the notation lay 
in the music itself, and that the accidentals 
were an advantage, and not a difficulty. Mr. 
Sedley Taylor combated this last position. Mr. 
G. A. Osborne expressed himself strongly as to the 
high merit of the notation proposed by Dr. Stainer. 
Mr. Mackeson thought the difficulties of the 
ordinary system were overrated. The Chairman 
(Mr. Ellis) said that the inflexions of speech 
belonged to a subject that had been long his 
special study, and he did not believe that the dif- 
ficulty of reducing them to notation could be over- 
come at present. He then gave an account of 
several systems of musical notation which had 
oo more or less celebrity, and remarked that 

. Stainer’s proposed system was not an equal 
temperament one. Dr. Stainer replied, and the 
meeting terminated. At the next meeting (May 3) 
Mr. Bosanquet will read the second part of his 
paper on Temperament, and will exhibit to the 
Association a small enharmonic organ, which has 
been built expressly for the occasion. 





Socrery or Brarican Arcwarotocy (Tuesday, 
April 6). 

S. Brrcn, LL.D., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read:—l. “ Description of 
Lady Tite’s Tablets;” and, 2. “On an Ancient 
Assyrian Sword of the Fourteenth Century B.c.,” 
by George Smith. 3. “ Revised Translation of 
an Obscure Passage in the Great Astronomical 
Work of the Chaldeans,” by the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, M.A. The writer explained that, in con- 
tinuation of his studies upon the early Babylo- 
nian Astronomical Tablets, he had ascertained 
that certain characters were not to be read, as 
heretofore, phonetically, and therefore the pas- 

in question, which occurs at the close of 
the first Tablet of the Astronomical Cyclo- 
paedia, must be read :—‘ The star (Jupiter) rises, 
and its rising like the day is bright, in its 
rising like the blade of a double sword a ring it 
forms.” This would refer to the streak of light 
thrown by the rising planet upon a misty atmo- 
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sphere. 4. “Ona Digraphic Inscription found at 
Larnaca,” by D. Pierides. The inscription, which 
is unfortunately much mutilated, is properly to 
be called digraphic, as the language is the same 
throughout, only written in Greek and Cypriote 
characters respectively. It appears to have been 
a votive inscription incised by the order of 
“Stasias, the prince, son of Stasicrates, King of 
Soli, both of whom it mentions. Beside the di- 
graphic texts there are the remains of a later Greek 
inscription, which is nearly unintelligible. 5, “On 
the Four Races in the Egyptian representations of 
the Last Judgment,” by EK. Lefébure.—This paper 
was chiefly an account of several Tableaux which 
occur on the famous Sarcophagus of Seti I. now 
in the Soane Museum. The text, here translated 
for the first time, consists of the addresses of the 
representatives of the four divisions of mankind to 
the deity Ra at the entrance of the ker neter, and 
of his several replies to them. The progress of 
the deity along the heavenly Nile is then related, 
and the rewards of the justified are ascribed to 
them. 





Royat Microscorrcat Socrery ( Wednesday, 
April 7). 

Tue President, H. C. Sorby, Esq., F.R.S., in the 
Chair. A paper on “ Further Researches into the Life 
History of Monads,” by Mr. W. H. Dallinger and 
Dr. Drysdale, was taken as read, after a brief 
statement of its contents by the Secretary. It 
was ordered to be printed in the Monthly Micro- 
scopical Journal, and a discussion upon it will 
take place at the next meeting, May 5. Some of 
the facts mentioned in this paper will be found 
under the head of “ Microscopical Notes.” 

The President read an elaborate paper on “ The 
Use of the Microspectroscope,” describing the dp- 
eee employed and the indications obtained. 

Ie advised the use of a binocular microscope for 
many objects, and showed the position of the 
age and the illuminating apparatus required 

or this purpose. To explain the character of 
various spectra, he employed a drawing of the solar 
spectrum to which moveable representations of ab- 
sorption bands could be attached. He found that 
the positions of those bands were best registered by 
using the quartz plate he recommended one since, 
though for special purposes Browning’s micrometer 
was very efficient. The wave lengths at the centres 
of anh bond should be noted, and he intended to 
ublish charts which would make this easy. 
hen a substance gave several absorption bands, 
it was important to observe the numerical rela- 
tions of their several wave lengths, and what dis- 
placements, or changes, took place upon the 
addition of acid or alkaline reagents, oils, &c. 
Many illustrations were given to show that these 
relations of wave lengths in the various spectra 
afforded indications of chemical constitution, the 
presence of particular substances, and the mole- 
cular conditions of the bodies examined. It would 
be impossible to do justice to the’paper by a brief 
summary, but it will be found when published in 
the Society’s Transactions to be a most important 
contribution to the study of molecular physics as 
well indicating new methods of analysis. Mr. 
Sorby announced that he would exhibit and ex- 
lain his methods at a scientific evening, to be 
eld by the Society at King’s College on the 
21st inst. 


New SHaksrere Socrety (Friday, April 9). 


A, J. Eris, Ese., in the Chair. The names of a 
dozen new members were announced. Miss L. 
Toulmin Smith read a paper on the story of the 
bond in the Merchant of Venice, which she had 
found in the Cursor Mundi of the end of the thir- 
teenth century, earlier than any appearance of it 
in English hitherto noted. She traced its re- 
currence in various versions, down to the time of 
Shakspere. 

Mr. James Spedding’s paper “ On the Corrected 
Edition of Richard III,” was read by Mr. Fur- 





nivall. Mr. Spedding’s object was to establish, 
as against the editors of the Cambridge Shakspere, 
that the version of the play in the first folio is the 
genuine work of Shakspere. Its defects, he urged, 
are due either to the carelessness of printers, or to 
their difficulty in reading a manuscript which had 
undergone many corrections. The other differences 
between the folio and quarto are such as may 
reasonably be attributed to a revision by Shak- 
spere himself, and it is needless to suppose the 
existence of a transcriber “who worked in the 
spirit, though not with the audacity, of Colley 
Cibber.” 

Mr. Matthew gave an account of a paper on the 
same subject in the Year-book of the German 
Shakspere Society, by Professor Delius, who was 
present at the meeting. Professor Delius, while 
recognising the folio as the genuine text, does not 
believe that it was ever revised. He looks upon 
it as representing (printer's errors apart) the 
original text of Shakspere. The first quarto, he 
thinks, was printed from an imperfect copy, ob- 
tained by underhand means, and dressed up for 
publication by some unknown person. 

Dr. Nicholson gave some instances from the 
quartos of Henry V. of the manner in which 
texts were mutilated in their passage through the 
press. He did not, like Professor Delius, think it 
improbable that Shakspere should have revised 
and altered his work. 

After some remarks by Mr. Pickersgill, who 
dwelt strongly on the faulty readings of the folio 
as compared with those of the quarto, Mr. Aldis 
Wright said that the choice between the different 
texts of Shakspere was a difficult matter. He 
read a part of the preface to the play in the Cam- 
bridge edition to show that the editors had not 
spoken with over much confidence. He could not 
believe that Shakspere had gone through his work, 
altering a word Soe and a letter there, as Mr. 
Spedding represented him ; he was quite sure that 
a large majority of the quarto readings were pre- 
ferable to those of the folio, and were therefore 
Shakspere’s. 

Professor Delius’s paper on the Quarto and 
Folio of King Lear was taken as read. 





Roya AstronomicaL Socrety (Friday, April 9). 


ProressorR Cay Ley, one of the Vice-Presidents, 
in the Chair. A paper by Lord Lindsay was read, 
in which the author gave an account of his 
careful determination of the longitude of 
Mauritius in connexion with his expedition 
to that island to observe the transit of Venus; 
and Sir George Airy then described briefly the 
operations for fixing the longitudes of the stations 
in Egypt (which had served Lord Lindsay as a 
starting-point), the stretch from Cornwall to Alex- 
andria (3,200 miles without a break) being the 
longest yet accomplished, and the determination 
robably the most accurate hitherto made. Mr. 
r M. Wilson communicated a paper on the 
relative motion of the two stars of 61 Cygni (re- 
markable for their large proper motion and com- 
— proximity to us), the result arrived at 

ing essentially the same as that obtained recently 
by M. Flammarion, though the two investigations 
were quite independent. While modifying the 
direction of motion found by Struve from 
early observations, Mr. Wilson considers that 
there is no sensible deviation trom a straight line. 
Mr. Proctor sent a note on Transit of Venus 
ee in reply to Captain Abney’s com- 
parison of the English and American methods, the 
point urged being that in the former the scale of 
each photograph cannot be determined. Sir 
George Airy objected to the introduction of such 
irrelevant matters as reports of conversations into 
a scientific paper, and expressed his opinion that 
Mr. Proctor’s note had not added anything of value 
to the state of this question. In fact Mr. Proctor’s 
objection appears to be founded on a complete mis- 
apprehension of the means available for determin- 
ing the scale of photographs whether taken by the 











American or the English method. Captain Noble 
announced that having had another opportunity 
of looking at Uranus he found it had returned to 
its original hue. 





Royat Groerapuicar Socrery (Monday, 
Tue paper read last Monday was an account of 
Mr, John Forrest's journey across the centre of 
Western Australia. Sir Henry Rawlinson, in his 
opening remarks, observed that Mr. Forrest had 
travelled to the south of the line followed by 
Colonel Warburton, but the two accounts of the 
country corresponded fairly one with another. It 
forms a vast plain, covered with spinifex and 
almost entirely devoid of water. This circum- 
stance impeded the progress of the travellers, and 
occasioned much suffering both to them and the 
horses, several of which died enroute. About 129° 
E. longitude, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Musgrave Range, the country improves, and not far 
from here the travelling party crossed the routes of 
Messrs. Giles andGosse. Several attacks were made 
by natives on the explorers, who were compelled on 
one or two occasions to use their rifles in self- 
defence. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Forrest’s journey, 
though it lay through a most inhospitable region, 
was important, as it was something to find that 
the country was not available for agriculture or 
colonisation. 

Sir George Bowen, Governor of Victoria, then 
addressed the meeting in a most humorous speech, 
and remarked on the fact that he knew nothing 
of West Australia, but had been for sixteen years 
on the eastern side. He was of opinion that the 
heat of the western a of the island of itself 
would form no obstacle to sheep-farming, as it was 

redicted that this would be found to be a 

indrance to the growth of wool at Geelong, and 

et there were now 6,000,000 sheep there. He 

ad had the pleasure of dining with the Messrs. 
Forrest at Melbourne, and found that their priva- 
tions and difficulties had not made much impres- 
sion on them, as they were both in excellent 
preservation. 

Mr. Markham then read an abstract of a paper 
on the overland route from Pangrani to Mombasa, 
on the East Coast of Africa, by Mr. New, a 
missionary, who has since succumbed to a severe 
attack of dysentery. Neither this paper nor a short 
account of the progress of Colonel Gordon’s expe- 
dition on the Upper Nile, calls for any remark. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstiTUTE (Tuesday, 
April 13). 

CotoneL A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. 
Professor Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., read a paper on 
“The People of the Long-Barrow Period.” The 
author commenced by stating that it was on all 
hands acknowledged that the Long Barrows were 
the oldest existing sepulchral monuments in 
Great Britain. He then proceeded to point out: 
1. The evidence existing that enabled him to 
divide the Long-Barrow period into three epochs. 
In the earliest epoch the dead were interred un- 
burnt in chambers; ¢.e., in graves, walled with 
upright flags, and communicating with the ex- 
terior. In those chambers was found the greatest 
amount of discoloration from oxide of manganese. 
In the second period the dead were still interred 
unburnt, but in cists, t.e., in closed stone recep- 
tacles, not intended to be re-opened, and having 
no gallery leading to the exterior. The third 
epoch was distinguished by the practice of crema- 
tion, which might be supposed to link the Long 
and Broad Periods together. -2. The evidence for 
accepting what might be termed the Ossua 


theory, for explaining the appearances met wit 

in the Long Barrows rather than the theory of 
successive interments, as put forward by Professor 
Nilsson, or the theory of human sacrifices, as pro- 
posed by the late Dr. Thurnam. 3. The evidence 
as to the mode of life prevalent in the Long- 
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Barrow Period which the cranial and other bones 

of the persons burnt or buried in them furnish. 
Mr. Bertram F. Hartshorne exhibited and de- 

scribed objects of Prehellenic age from Troy. 





Royat Socrery (Thursday, April 15). 
Tue following papers were read :—“ On the De- 
velopment of the Teeth of Fishes, Elasmo- 
branchii and Teleostei,” by C. S. Tomes; “ Re- 
searches on the Specific Volumes of Liquids. I. 
On the Atomic Value of Phosphorus,” by T. E. 
Thorpe. 








FINE ART. 
TAPESTRY OF ARRAS AND LILLE. 


Les Tapisseries d@ Arras, Etude artistique et 
historique. Par M. le chanoine E, van 
Drival. viii and 196 pages. 8vo. (Arras, 
1864.) 

Les Tapisseries de Haute-lisse : Histoire de la 
Fabrication Lilloise du xiv® au zxviii® siécle, 
et Documents inédits concernant l’ Histoire des 
Tapisseries de Flandre. Par Jules Houdoy. 
160 pages. 8vo. (Lille, 1871.) 

Tapisseries représentant la Conqueste du 
Royaulme de Thunes par Il’ Empereur 
Charles-Quint. Par Jules Houdoy. 34 
pages. 8vo. (Lille, 1873.) 


Very little has yet been published concern- 
ing the history of the manufacture of tapes- 
try during the Middle Ages. M. van Drival’s 
volume is, I believe, the first attempt at a 
history of the Arras manufacture, and as 
such presents a certain interest. Its value 
is, however, diminished by two great defects : 
first, the entire absence of new matter,* the 
book being made up from materials already 
in print, no doubt diligently got together, 
but without any discrimination as to the re- 
lative value of the sources quoted ; secondly, 
the author’s strong local prejudices, which 
often lead him to claim for his native town 
the manufacture of works that were un- 
doubtedly executed elsewhere, such as the 
eight pieces representing the History of 
Gideon and his Fleece (p. 100), made at 
Tournay by Robert Davy and John de 
YOrtye after the cartoons of Baldwin of 
Bailleul; the well-known Glorification of 
Justice, belonging to Charles the Bold (pp. 
107-114), now at Berne; and the series 
executed at Brussels after Raphael’s car- 
toons (p. 154). The volume would have 
been of far greater interest if M. van Drival 
had given us a collection of authentic docu- 
ments from the archives of Arras. 

M. Honudoy’s excellent books leave little 
to be desired either in their matter or their 
get up. He has set to work in the right 
way, and having carefully gone through the 
town accounts of Lille from 1317 to 1792, 
and a number of other registers and papers, 
he has extracted everything he could find 
concerning the manufacture of tapestry in 
that town. The materials thus collected 
form the groundwork of his books, into the 
text of which are woven such documents, or 
portions of documents, as appeared to be 
worth publishing, these being printed verba- 
tim, the remainder analysed or merely men- 
tioned. Undoubtedly this is the right sys- 
tem, and it is to be hoped that some one will 


* Perhaps | a safe-conduct granted in 1543 by 
Charles V. to several citizens of Arras is here given 
(p. 165) for the first time. 








do the same at Arras, Tournay, Bruges, 
Brussels, Audenaerde, Alost, Louvain, Ant- 
werp, Mechlin, Ghent, Enghien, Binche, Ath, 
Valenciennes, and Bethune; then, and not 
until then, will there be a sure basis for 
writing a history of the manufacture of 
tapestry in the Low Countries. 

When, in 1367, the magistrates of Lille 
determined on making a present of tapestry 
to Charles V. of France as a token of grati- 
tude for the reunion of their city to the 
county of Flanders, they entrusted its exe- 
cution to one Vincent Bourselle, of Arras ; 
hence one may fairly conclude that there was 
at that date no manufacturer of note at Lille. 
Indeed, there is no proof of tapestry-weavers 
being established in the town until thirty 
years later, in 1398 ; this, however, is nearly 
a century earlier than the date given by M. 
Derode in his History of Lille (vol. i. p. 352). 
The first tapestry weavers mentioned as 
having settled in the town were natives of 
Arras; later on, in 1412, we find others 
coming from Saint-Denis and from Paris. In 
1424, the local magistrates, for the first 
time, purchase tapestry made at Lille. In 
1460 there occurs an entry in the town 
accounts of a payment, annually renewed, 
for the hire of tapestry cartoons and tapestry 
to adorn the Halles on the day of the proces- 
sion and festival of the Behourt. In 1468, we 
find Charles the Bold giving orders -for the 
execution of tapestry to two manufacturers 
at Lille. In 1476, one Peter Dujardin, found 
guilty of having substituted linen for silk 
thread in a piece of tapestry made by him, a 
fraud denounced by the authorities of the 
corporation as likely to injure the reputation 
of their manufacture, was condemned to go 
ona pilgrimage to 8. Mary Magdalene at La 
Baume, in Provence, and on his return from 
thence to Utrecht ; he was, however, allowed, 
in lieu of the former, to pay for six thousand 
bricks to be used in the fortifications of the 
town. Another fraud was the use of paint to 
heighten the effect of tapestry, such tinting 
being permitted by the regulations of the 
corporation to be applied only to the faces, 
hands, and bare flesh. The fraud gave rise 
to great complaint, and led to the issue of a 
decree by the Governor of the Low Coun- 
tries, strictly prohibiting any such tapestry 
being sold, or exposed for sale, under pain 
of confiscation. This decree was not pub- 
licly proclaimed, but, to avoid scandal, was 
in each town communicated by the magis- 
trates to the master tapestry-weavers, who 
were called together to hear it read. Thus we 
know that there were at Lille, on March 15, 
1539, twenty-six master tapestry weavers, 
but no dealer in tapestry, which the manu- 
facturers at that time sent to Antwerp to be 
sold. The weavers, it seems, accused the 
dealers of being the parties guilty of prac- 
tising the frand of tinting. Another mal- 
practice of the dealers was changing the 
marks, for all tapestry made in the Low 
Countries bore on the border either the mark 
or name of the weaver, and the arms or other 
mark of the town in which it was executed. 

In 1544, Charles V. issued a uniform code 
of rules for all the corporations of tapestry 
weavers in the Low Countries, of which M. 
Houdoy gives a careful analysis. He omits, 
however, to mention that before drawing up 
this code Charles appointed a commission 








to examine and consult the principal weavers 
of each town, and there can be little doubt 
that the Lille records, just as those of other 
towns, mention this. 

M. Houdoy occasionally goes beyond the 
limits he had at first proposed, and gives 
unpublished notes concerning tapestry exe- 
cuted in other towns. One of them (p. 67) 
informs us that a series of ten pieces of 
tapestry, representing the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada by the English and Dutch 
under Lord Howard in 1588, was executed 
by Francis Speering after the designs of 
Henry Vroom, of Haarlem. 

The art of weaving tapestry appears to 
have died ont at Lille about 1580, and was 
not revived until 1625, when Vincent van 
QGaickelberghe, of Audenaerde, settled there, 
after having made an unsuccessful attempt 
to establish himself at Arras. In 1634, 
Caspar van Caeneghem, of Audenaerde, re- 
moved to Lille with eighteen workmen. 
Their work, however, does not appear to 
have been of a high class; George Blom- 
maert of Audenaerde, who settled in Lille 
before 1677, but removed to Beauvais about 
1684; the Pannemackers, from Brussels, 1684 
to 1750; John de Melter, of Brussels, and his 
son-in-law, William Wernier, 1688-1778; 
and Francis Bouché, 1740-1768, were the 
best makers at Lille in their time. Five 
pieces by the last-named weaver, represent- 
ing the story of Venus, are in the possession 
of Captain Leyland. 

The last Lille manufacturer was one 
Stephen Deyrolle, who stopped working 
about 1782. His descendants were em- 
ployed in the royal manufacture of the 
Gobelins. 

M. Hondoy’s second pamphlet relates to 
the twelve celebrated pieces of tapestry 
representing the conquest of the kingdom 
of Tunis by Charles V., executed 1549- 
1554, by William Pannemaker, of Lille, after 
the cartoons of John Vermay, of Brussels, 
designer of the well-known tombs in the 
church of Brou executed for Margaret of 
Austria. The contracts, published at length, 
are full of interesting details. 

M. Hondoy is mistaken in supposing that 
no paintings of Vermay’s have come down 
to our time. I believe that the very series 
of paintings representing the Conquest of 
Tunis are nowinGermany. They were sent 
to London to be restored some years ago, 
and permission was then obtained, through 
the late Prince Consort, to have them 
photographed, and a copy of the series is 
preserved in the Print Department of the 
British Museum. W. H. James WEALE. 








THE FRENCH EXHIBITION, 
(Second Notice.) 


German Pictures.—The leading German contribu- 
tion is one which is to be seen on the first floor of 
the Gallery, not mixed up in the general collec- 
tion, and which is notified to visitors as The Head 
of our Saviour, the celebrated painting by Gabriel 
Max. Max is a Munich artist, and his picture, as 
we observe from a selection of press notices, was 
recently exhibited in Berlin, with high laudation. 
The treatment is peculiar. The head of Christ is 
simply the head and face, without anything else 
whatever; and it is shown as if lying or im- 

ressed upon a smooth napkin of Egyptian byssus- 
inen or mummy-cloth, slightly blood-stained and 
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deceptively painted. We may thus regard it as a 
“Veronica” or true impress of the face of Jesus, 
as miraculously left visible upon the kerchief pre- 
sented to him (so the legend runs) on his way to 
crucifixion. A second peculiarity is that the eyes 
are represented as closed, but are so managed 
that at a few paces’ distance they produce the 
effect of being opened, and gazing upon one with 
a kind of ghostly or ecstatic fixity. This is 
effected by painting the upper curve of the closed 
lids very dark, the under curve rather less dark, 
and the circle below the eye somewhat darker 
again. Such an expedient might possibly be 
justified by some truly extraordinary success in 
its result upon the spectator’s feelings; short 
of this, it must be pronounced a trick, and, 
in the ratio of its ineffectiveness, a poor or 
wretched trick. We think it here deserves 
at any rate the name of “trick,” without 
damnatory epithet annexed. The mouth of the 
Saviour is closed, the hair droops in lank curls, as 
from prolonged exhaustion and distress, a tear 
trickles on the left cheek, the crown of thorns 
binds the forehead. The expression is one of 
benignancy, suffering with calmness, and is so far 
approvable; the face has an adequate share of 
sat ni as well as moral beauty. Its great defect 
is that the personage represented seems to be a 
very ordinary being: placid, and below the 
average of mankind in power. This can never be 
right: the head of Christ ought at all events to in- 
dicate, whatever else may be suggested or omitted, 
a personal ascendant and spiritual energy capable 
of becoming the leverage of a world. Gentleness, 
humility, or dejection, may form the expression 
of the moment, but not the basis of the character. 
Doubtless, however, many religious as well as 
many aesthetic observers will be found to admire 
Herr Max's representation with something like 
enthusiasm. Its general scope is more analogous 
to that of Ary Scheffer than of other painters; 
but in Scheffer, notwithstanding his defects, there 
was more of grave internal perception—more of 
conviction realised to his own mind, and partly 
translated into his work—than we find in the 
resent well-skilled production.— Maternal Cares, 
y Professor Sohn, with true action in the cradled 
baby, casting its eyes upward and backward to- 
wards its mother, and reaching its unraised arms 
in the same direction, is a pleasant picture, ele- 
gantly handled. We like it better than The 
Happy Mother, by F. A. Kaulbach, an out-door 
scene; though this also is entitled to not dis- 
similar terms of commendation. A Veteran is 
well painted by Professor Schaus: he is seated 
on a stone bench, in some public garden which 
we might suppose to be that of Munich, for in- 
stance, or of the Luxembourg, and dozes, dreaming 
perhaps momently on and off of long past years 
of toil, requited with some modicum of honour. 
The Zither-Player, by Defregger, is a clever "ag 
of peasant-life; the meditative black-and-tan 
bow-legged terrier, or otter-dog, which listens 
with lightly-drooped eyes marking the connois- 
seur, being particularly good. A somewhat 
similar point may be noticed in another very 
talented work, the State Secrets of Laupheimer. 
It is difficult to understand why the place of 
honour, facing the door, has been accorded to so 
commonplace a piece of artistic man-millinery as 
The Startled Fawn of Professor Hoff. Von 
Poschinger treats with marked ability the rainy 
riverside of Starnberg: the drenched heaviness of 
colour is well d veloped. 


Flemish Pictures.— Mourning, painted as far back 
as 1862, is a laudable specimen of Israels—in all 
respects more solid than some of his performances 
of recent years. Israels is the painter of death 
in the lower ranks of society, and especially of their 
unpompous pompes funebres: and this theme he 
can treat simply and touchingly, though the fre- 

uent repetition of it necessarily leads towards 
the sentimental, and at last the flimsy and con- 
ventional. Here we find a mother and daughter 
holding the last mournful and trying vigil by a 





coffin, beside which a single taper burns: the 
night is now wearing late, and ushering in the 
distressful and unforgettable dawn. The sony 
mother, holding a devotional book in her hand, 
half hides her face; the child gazes forward w th 
duller sadness. Les Premiers Pas, by Blommers, 
is natural and broadly painted—not first-rate, yet 
well up in the secondary rank of domestic paint- 
ing: his Washing-day is equally meritorious. 
The Invalid is a characteristic piece by Mesdag— 
an old fishing-boat hauled up for repair on a 
snowy beach. 

British Pictures.—Mr. J. L. Brown, Mr. Wylie, 
and Miss Montalba, are all, we believe, British by 
nationality or by domicile, but more or less 
foreign in training or descent. Outside Paris, 
1870, by the first named, is a snow-scene by sun- 
set, painted with considerable effect. orning 
Prayer, Normandy, by Mr. Wylie, a church- 
interior with various peasant-figures, stands well 
amid subjects of its class ; and the two companion- 
pictures by Miss Montalba, each of them named 
The Lagune, Venice, with broad-sailed fishing- 
craft, the first under brightly-coloured sunshine, 
the second in greyish daylight, are clever and 
pleasant in no common degree. 


French Pictures.—Several of these were reviewed 
in our first notice; but a few remain over fur 
mention. Misery and Splendour, by Duez, are 
about the largest works in the room, and are 
already familiar to visitors of the Parisian Salon. 
Misery is embodied in an aged chiffonniére, who 
has been good-looking in her remote day, and who 
plods through the snowy streets and under the 
dense grey atmosphere, picking up what she can 
get: an outworn pair of pink satin slippers is her 
last find. This is painted with ample force and 
dexterity ; and, considering its purposely squalid 
subject-matter, deserves credit for not pushing the 
miserable into the absolutely ignominious. Splen- 
dour is a young lady, rather perchance of the 
demi-monde than the grand-monde, with 
hair, dark eyes and eyebrows, and a diligently 
composed complexion, in rich winter-costume, 
with one gloved hand, and one ungloved holding a 
minute white lapdog ; she appears to be re-entering 
her mansion, but, save the figure itself, all the rest 
of the canvas is an indefinite ground-tint. This 
painting is no less tellingly skilful than its com- 
panion. M. Billet, already named in our first 
notice, contributes besides a large picture 
of Tobacco-Smugglers, Poland; clever in motion 
and in painting, though hardly so much to our 
taste as the two peasant-subjects which we had 
specified. Le Satyr en Famille, by Priou, is a 
lively and not unimportant work, of average 
artistic pretensions. We shall conclude by naming, 
as also worthy of remark—Corot, Evening Repose ; 
Chevilliard, Un Piquenique manqué (a curiously 
repellent subject of a curé who, coming with a 
lobster to regale with a parishioner, finds the latter 
dead in his chair), and some others; C. F. Dau- 
bigny, Lake Guillemin, Normandy ; Jacque, Sheep 
going to the Meadows; Mauve, The Towing Path; 
Rousseau, The Evening Glow; Madame Collart, 
A Farm in the Black Forest ; Bargue, The Model's 
Opinion, a studio incident. 





THE CONDUIT STREET GALLERY. 


TuIs spacious gallery opened on the 12th instant 
with “an exhibition of Loppé’s Alpine Pic- 
tures, and of other modern British and Foreign 
Pictures.” M. Loppé is a Genevese painter, and 
honorary member of the Alpine Club, whose works 
have of late attracted much attention in England 
from mountaineers and critics. The pictures by 
him now on view are, with here and there an ex- 
ception, the same which were displayed last year: 
one of the very large ones, named Ascent of Mont 
Blanc, is new. Ice-peaks and glaciers are his 
most characteristic subjects. Considered as re- 
presentations of awfully sublime scenery, hardly 
to be explored or pourtrayed by painters, his 
works have been very generally allowed to rank 
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high for truthfulness and impressive force; con- 
sidered strictly as works of art, they may be said 
to show adequate learning and accomplishment, 
with direct unpeculiar execution, and a laudable 
freedom from trickiness, but also without an 
marked display of those higher qualities of imagi- 
nation and subtle as well as vigorous realisation 
which could only be obtained at the hands of a 
very admirable artist. Besides a considerable 
display of Loppé’s works, the gallery contains 
several pictures (the total number of entries in the 
catalogue is 102) by various other painters, and of 
miscellaneous subject-matter. Most of these 
have probably been seen before, here or else- 
where. We may specify—Fortuny, Cavaliers; 
Meissonier, Le Sommeil; Edwin Ellis, After 
Sundown ; Roybet, An Algerine ; Sir H. Thomp- 
son, Study from Nature and Still-life; Schreyer, 
Russian Waggon; Basil Bradley, The Victor and 
the Vanquished (cattle subject); C. E. Johnson, 
The First Snow (a Welsh or Scottish mountain 
scene, which certainly compares advantageously, 
in its strictly pictorial aspect, with the Loppé 
specimens); Munkacsy, Rédeurs de Nuit (a power- 
ful work, lately exhibited in Paris); Sir a Col- 
lier, On the Mer de Glace (a smallish canvas 
closely resembling Loppé in subject-matter, and 
again losing nothing by the comparison) ; Bough- 
ton, The March of Miles Standish. 
W. M. Rossertt. 








ART SALES, 


Tue Art season has been, and promises still to 
be, extremely noteworthy for sales of water- 
colours. Mr. Leaf’s sale is still in prospect, and 
among the sales that are past Mr. Quilter’s must 
now be added to Mr. Greenwood’s. The Quilter 
collection, which was dispersed under the hammer 
of Messrs. Christie during the last three days of 
last week, was of comparatively recent formation. 
Only about sixteen years ago, we understand, did 
The comparatively 
short space of time that had elapsed between com- 
mencing the collection and dispersing it did not 
prevent Mr. Quilter from realising enormous 
profits at last week’s sale. Indeed no time of 
equal brevity could ever, in the whole history of 
Art, have been more. productive of favourable 
change in the value of art-property. The David 
Cox drawings—the most considerable part of Mr. 
Quilter’s collection—fell under the hammer on 
Thursday. There were 114 of these, of all periods 
of the artist’s work, from the Bridgenorth Bridge, 
an unusually favourable example of his earlier 
style, to the Hayfield, a very famous example of 
his later. And they were of all degrees of 
finish and importance: from the slight sepia 
sketch to the largest water-colour. Bridgenorth 
Bridge, which we have instanced as an ad- 
mirable example of Cox’s earlier work, sold 
for 1017. 17s. The Hayfield, the object of a 
spirited contest between Mr. Addington and Mr. 
——— to the latter for 2,9507. Among 
other important works of David Cox sold the 
same day, may be mentioned Crossing the Sands, 
1891.; Crossing the Moor; a Man Ploughing, 
168/.; the Pass of Glencoe, 1781. 10s., and Man 
on Horseback, crossing a Moor, 252i. Among the 
most poetical of all the artist’s works was Bolton 
Park on the Wharfe, sold for 2207. 10s. Beauma- 
ris, engraved in Roscoe’s North Wales, and 
again for the Art Union, and much remarked at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club Water-Colour 
Exhibition, in 1871, and at Burlington House, in 
The Night 
Train went for 6401. 10s. ; Deer-stalking in Bolton 
Park (from the collection of H. W. Birch) fetched 
9977. 10s. Mr. Vokins, the well-known dealer, 
had originally given David Cox 30/. for it, and it 
had cost Mr. Quilter—after having passed through 
other hands—250/. Hardwick Castle, Windy Day, 
fell to Mr. Agnew’s bid of 1,008/. 
Clwydd, put up at 500 guineas, was knocked down 
to Mr. Eley for 1,6277. 10s. Some drawings by 
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G. Oattermole followed these. One of the most 
t of them was the well-known Benvenuto 

ina mg one of his own Works to the 
It realised 2837. 10s. Old English 

Hospitality fetched 430/. A chef-d'ceuvre of Prout 
—Church of 8. Pierre, Caen—realised 840]. This 
day’s sale concluded with the purchase by Mr. 
w of a large drawing of Fortuny’s, A 

foorish Carpet Warehouse, for 1,470I. 

The Turners, William Hunts, George Barretts 
and Copley Fieldings were sold on Friday. 
Barrett's Harvest Moon fetched 194/. The highest 

ice realised by a William Hunt was 787/. 10s. 
His Devotion, which in Mr. Rucker’s collection 
had sold for 500/., now fetched 4207. His fruit 
and flower pieces probably maintained their usual 

ices, but, it is evident, did not in the main ex- 
ceed them. The collection of Turners, though 
numbering a few of his more elaborate works and 
one or two of his happiest slighter drawings, was 
not on the whole of remarkable quality, which 
aecounts for the fact that the prices realised were 
not much in advance of those at other sales. His 
Leatherhead, a charming early drawing, sold for 
421. His Ston—an exquisite later one—sold for 
the same money, and may be accounted singularly 
cheap. Heidelberg fetched 1,522/. 10s. The 
Oberwesel, put up at one thousand guineas, fell to 
Mr. Lane at 1,627/. 10s. It was sold in the 
Windus collection some years ago for 400/., but 
was said to have cost Mr. Quilter 1,500%. There 
were some magnificent examples of Copley Field- 
ing: the most magnificent being undoubtedly The 
Mull of Galloway, which sold for 1,732/. 10s. 


On Saturday, besides the works of certain 
living artists, there were sold a few drawings by 
Robson, Varley, John Sell Cotman, and Boning- 
ton—few being among the best of these masters’ 
works. The elaborate and marvellous water- 
colours of Mr. John Lewis fetched high prices. 
A School at Cairo fetched 1,239/.; Lilium 
Auratum, 1,0601.; The Prayer of Faith shall 
Heal the Sick, 1,176/. Mr. Quilter had himself 
given 1,000/. for this picture. But the chief 
interest of Saturday’s sale lay apparently in the 
De Wints. Mr. Quilter possessed two or three 
of the most finished works of the artist, and 
though there are many who hold that De Wint 
is seen at his very best only in his quick sketches 
from§ nature, there are none who will deny the 

nee of great qualities in his capital works 
sold last Saturday. There were few of his 
slighter works last Saturday, but those that 
were there sold well. A tiny sepia drawing, 
The City Basin, fetched 27 guineas: another 
tiny sepia, Bognor (engraved, we believe, in the 
“Southern Coast” series) fetched 17 guineas. A 
little piece of still life sold for 21 guineas, and a 
farm-yard subject—originally one of the most per- 
fect of these ever painted by the artist—fetched 
480 guineas. Lord Charles Thynne has since 
written to declare that he possessed this drawing 
from 1830 to 1873, and that it must have been 

tly retouched after it left his collection. Of 

yet more elaborate drawings of De Wint, the 
Lancaster, started at 500 guineas, was knocked 
down at 905 guineas; and the Southall, Notts, 
realised no less than 1,650 guineas. 


Messrs. SorHEBy, WILKINSON, AND Honpex sold 
on Wednesday and Thursday week the collection 
of English pottery and porcelain formed by Mr. 
John J. Bagshawe, of Sheffield. It contained 
examples of early Staffordshire wares, Bow, Chel- 
sea, Derby, and other well-known English manu- 

, but was principally remarkable for fine 
oe wr of Wedgwood, which were numerous 
and choice—notably a fine plaque of jasper ware, 

@ ground, with the subject of “ Diana reclini 
after the Chase,” in bas relief. This brought 171/. 
Another, representing a Bacchanalian sacrifice, 
Flaxman, marked Wedgwood and Bently, 
1187, ; another, with six figures of boys in relief, 
511.5 a vase of blue and white jasper, with figures 
of the Muses, 24/.; a pair of oviform jasper vases, 








with white classical subjects in relief, 30U. ; a vase 
of antique form in imitation of marble, 16/. 16s. ; 
a pair of granite ware vases with handles and 
festoons, in relief, 39/.; a pair of medallions of 
Dr. Franklin and General Lafayette, 297. Among 
the examples of other manufactories were a 
Chelsea figure of Britannia seated on a lion, with 
trophies, 31/.; the same figure standing by a lion, 
18/. 101.; a Bow figure of a lioness, 8/.; a sta- 
tuette of Kitty Clive in white glazed Bow por- 
celain, 31/.; four Derby figures of children re- 
presenting the Seasons, with animals at their feet, 
137. The two days’ sale realised 1,365/. 


Art a sale of sixty-eight modern pictures at the 
Hotel Drouot a few days since, the following were 
among the most important items :—Corot, Orpheus, 
12,100 fr.; Sleep of Diana, 11,000 fr.; Spring, 
7,200 fr.: Eugéne Delacroix, St. Sebastian, 17,900 
fr.; Christ on the Lake of Genesareth, 17,500 fr. : 
J. Dupré, The Storm, 8,100 fr.; Branch of the 
Oise, 7,850 fr.: Fromentin, The Banks of the Nile, 
13,300 fr. ; Hawking, 11,000 fr.: Millet, Death 
and the Wovd-Cutter, 20,000 fr.; The Little Goat- 
herd Girl, 18,050 fr.: Th. Rousseau, The Sun 
Setting in Sologne, 24,100 fr.; Farm on the Bank 
of the Oise, 28,100 fr.; The Gorges of Apremont, 
16,100 fr.: Roybet, The Page, 30,100 fr.: Stevens, 
DL’ Inde 4 Paris, 8,200 fr.; The Amazon, 7,300 fr. : 
Troyon, An Osier-Bed, 24,200 fr.; White Cow 
chased by a Dog, 10,400 fr. ; Pastures near Trou- 
ville, 12,000 fr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We hear rumours of a prejected exhibition of 
works of landscape art illustrative of the scenery 
of the New Forest, to be opened in May next 
under the — of the New Forest Defence 
Association. This scheme, which originates with 
a few public-spirited gentlemen, is set on foot 
with a view to making more widely known the 
varied and peculiar beauty of this delightful 
district, which, invaluable alike to all lovers of 
thoroughly English scenery and English art, is 
threatened with utter destruction by enclosure, by 
fir-planting, and by the indiscriminate sale of old 
historic timber. The exhibition, it is promised, 
will contain works by Constable, G4 Fielding, 
Lee Bridell, W. P. Frith, E. G. Warren, T. L. 
Rowbotham, W. Crane, Nasmyth, Vickars, &c. 


WirH a patriotic desire to rival the Archéolo- 
gische Zeitung of Berlin, MM. de Witte and 
Lenormant have started a new journal in Paris, 
calling it the Gazette Archéologique, the first 
number of which has just appeared. It is ambi- 
tious in the matter of illustrations, printing, and 
paper, but is least successful where there was most 
room for improvement, viz., in the illustrations. 
The two coloured designs from Greek vases, for 
instance, are of a decidedly inferior order. As 
regards the text there is only one redeeming 
article in it, and that is by M. de Witte, on a re- 
presentation of Dionysus and Silenus. 


Tue Holbein Society has issued a descriptive 
account, by Mr. Alfred Aspland, of Burgman’s 
woodcuts, The Triumph of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., to accompany the facsimile reprints of 
these designs, on a somewhat reduced scale, that 
formed one of the Society’s preceding issues, 
Mr. Aspland’s account is to a considerable extent 
translated from the edition of 1796. There is a 
good deal of curious and serviceable matter in 
this publication, but the arrangement is somewhat 
lax and discursive. 


Tue ancient and interesting church of Bredwar- 
dine on the river Wye is about to undergo the 
perilous process of restoration. It possesses at 
present many curious features, and among others 
a Norman doorway of unusual size on the north 
side of the nave. The tympanum exhibits some 
rude carving of early date, and in the surrounding 
wall there are several courses of herring-bone 
work. A large decorated window in the chancel 





has evidently been inserted for the purpose of 
giving greater light, and perhaps at the same time 
the narrow lancets were filled in. In the chancel 
are two remarkable effigies. The earlier and 
larger figure is imperfect and is somewhat rudely 
carved out of the local sandstone. It represents 
a warrior clad in a tight-fitting jupon, beneath 
which is a hauberk of chain mail extending almost 
to the knees. A belt ornamented with roses en- 
circles the hips, and from it depends on the right 
side a dagger, and on the left a sword. The 
helmet is conical and without vizor, and the gorget 
of chain-mail is attached to the bassinet by staples 
and lace. The head of the figure rests upon a 
cushion, at each side of which a winged angel 
kneels, but neither crest nor plume is visible. It 
probably represents Walter de Bredwardine, who 
no doubt was a kinsman of Archbishop Bredwar- 
dine, the “ Doctor Profundus” of Oxford, the 
army chaplain of Edward ILL, and the “ bischop 
Bradwardyn” of Chaucer. The later efligy in 
alabaster is a very beautiful example of monu- 
mental art. The knight is represented as clad 
from head to foot in plate armour, the arms 
crossed on the breast, the hands elevated, and the 
head protected by an open conical bassinet. A 
tilting helmet forms the pillow, and suspended 
from the neck is the collar of SS. There is little 
reason to doubt that it commemorates Sir Roger 
Vaughan of Bredwardine, who married the daugh- 
ter of Sir David Gam (Shakspere’s Fluellen), 
and, according to the popular story, saved the life 
of King Henry at Agincourt by the sacrifice of 
his own. 

TueEre has lately been added to the collection 
of Etruscan antiquities in the British Museum a 
stone object in the shape, and not much more than 
twice the size, of a pine cone, with a tenon or 
plug by which it had been inserted into a base. 
Round the side is incised the following inscrip- 
tion: Suses: Velus Veintu: or, as Professor Cors- 
sen prefers to read it, Velu Sveintu, comparing 
the latter name with the Etruscan Sveitus, Sveitu, 
Sveitusi, Sveital, Svetiu, Sveti, Svenia, and the 
Latin Suetius, Suetidius, and Suetonius. Suses 
is nom. sing. mas. of a proper name. Compare 
Susinal, Fabretti had published this inscription 
(Glossar., No. 2327 bis), reading wrongly Susus, 
while again in another place (p. 1724), he reads 
it Suses, without noticing the discrepancy. He 
reads Velu Sveintu as one word, and leaves it 
alone there, but elsewhere (p. 1718) suggests the 
division here given. 

Mr. L. Atma Tapema has just completed a 
very remarkable work. It is in three compart- 
ments, and is entitled the Tragedy of an Honest 
Wife. The subject and treatment are poetic in 
the extreme. Chilperic, King of the Franks, 
having many wives, made an offer to the father of 
Brunhild for his younger daughter Galsuinthe, in 
marriage, pledging himself to dismiss all her pre- 
decessors. This he did, but Fredegunda, one of 
the discarded wives, set herself to win back her 
lover, and one morning Galsuinthe was found 
strangled in bed. But when she was buried a 
great miracle happened, for the lamp over her 
tomb fell on the pavement, but instead of being 
broken, the pavement gave way to receive it, and 
it burned on in the marble. The story is taken 
from St. Gregory of Tours’ Histoire Ecclésiastique 
des Franks. ‘The first compartment shows 
Fredegunda at her open window, through which 
she sees Chilperic solemnising his marriage with 
Galsuinthe under the shade of the four holy oaks. 
The figure of the disgraced queen is superb. With 
feline stealthiness, and no Tittle feline grace she 
sits, half crouching in the darkness of the cushions, 
glaring out at the glory of her rival. There is 
tigerish wickedness in the small fierce eyes, straight 
lips and clenched hand. With wonderful skill 
the painter has thrown over the whole scene a 
sense of the singular and terrific age in which 
the events took place, an epoch of rapid de- 
cadence, when in a single generation the gracious 
civilisation of the most elegant of the Roman 
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provinces was shattered by the inroads of the 
Teutonic barbarians. In this mixture of external 
luxury and personal savagery Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
always a master of characterisation, has produced 
another triumph of historical art. To pass rapidly 
on, the second compartment represents the day 
dawning after the fatal night. Galsuinthe’s head 
lies back on the pillow, ghastly and grey, her long 
slim arm, contrasted, it would seem, intentionally 
with Fredegunda’s almost virile development in 
the former piece, hangs heavily down by the bed. 
Below her and in front lie two lamps—one is gone 
out, the other blazes into red strong light. The 
picture is in deep, and almost lurid gloom, the 
sole bright point being the dawn-struck cupola of 
the church outside, pointing at religion as the one 
light in that dark time. The third division is 
circular. It represents a monk who, entering the 
crypt where Galsuinthe lies buried, sees the 
miracle and worships. The amber lamp, falling 
on the marble, has not broken or been quenched, 
but stands embedded in the pavement. It is 
impossible to dwell here in detail on the charms 
of these compositions; the colour alone is of 
the most harmonious and delicate character pos- 
sible. They are painted in water-colour. 


Tue past few months at Liverpool have been 
singularly bare of any subject of interest. The 
Liverpool Art Club has been very prosperous. It 
has collected an exhibition of Embroidery, con- 
taining, among other specimens, the cope left 
by Henry VII. to Westminster Abbey, then in 
the hands of the Benedictines, and the Dunstan 
chasuble, both at present belonging to the Jesuits 
of Stonyhurst. There were other very valuable 
ecclesiastical vestments, and the specimens of 
modern embroidery were also very satisfactory, as 
testifying to the prevalence of a sound taste 
which will rapidly render the horrors of Berlin 
work a thing of the past. 


Tur Levant Herald of March 31 states that Sir 
George Alexander was on his way from England 
for the purpose of digging out and carrying away 
one of the obelisks commonly known as “Cleo- 
patra’s needles.” It is not certain, however, that 
the Khedive will now allow it to be removed. 
It was given to the English by Mehemet Ali, who 
also offered to go to the expense of putting it on 
board any raft or ship that might be brought, but 
for some reason it was never taken away. There 
are two obelisks. One is standing, and the other 
is lying near covered with rubbish and débris. 
It is this latter one that Sir George Alexander 
wishes to take to England. The different esti- 
mates given of its weight are curiously divergent, 
varying from 700 tons downwards. The actual 
weight of the column must be between 80 and 
90 tons; it is 66 feet high, 7 feet 7 inches at the 
base, cut out of one block of granite. The one 
that has been erected is rather higher, being 
71 feet. 


HEtzie, in a tone of amusement not altogether 
out of place, had published a short article on 
ancient razors Im neuen Reich (1875, i. p. 14), 
pointing out the absence of them in the oldest 
tombs of Italy, as in the cemetery of Alba Longa, 
and comparing this with the frequent occurrence 
of these crescent-shaped bronze razors in tombs in 
the islands of the Greek Archipelago, in Attica, 
Boeotia, in Etruria, and occasionally also beyond 
the Alps. Since, then, the razor was unknown to 
the primitive inhabitants of Italy who belonged 
to the Indo-European race, he argued that the 
Indo-European race had not of itself known the 
use of this instrument; but that the various 
members of this race in Europe had not become 
acquainted with it till after their final settlement, 
and then in the course of trade with Egypt 
and Assyria. But this must have been at 
a very early period, as may be seen from 
the reference in the Iliad (x. 173), éxi Eupon 
ivrara cxnijc. Besides, the upper lip is shaved 
on the early Corinthian vases. To this theory of 
Helbig Professor Lignana takes exception (Budlet- 





tino dell Inst. Arch. Rom., Jan. and Feb. 1875, 

. 16), considering that the words ksurd ( = évpér) 
in the Rig-Veda, and scheere ( =shears) in German 
are sufficient evidence of the use of the razor 
having been known to the Indo-European race 
before its separation. This, however, is assuming 
that scheere had originally meant “ razor,” which 
is more than Helbig will allow. 


Ay exhibition of the “ Rejected from the Salon ” 
is threatened in Paris this summer. Considering 
that over 4,000 works of art have been accepted 
for the coming Salon, we think the unfortunate 
public ought to be exempted from any further 
duties of picture seeing. 


Tue King of Italy was presented on his birth- 
day, March 14, with the diploma of the Raffaello 
Academy at Urbino. His Majesty now holds the 
honourable title of Socio Patrono of the Academy. 


Proressor Aveust Wirrtie, of Diisseldorf, has 
received a commission for a marble statue of 
Asmus Carstens, to be placed in the hall of the 
Old Museum at Berlin. His design for the figure 
is said to be very fine. 


A MARBLE statue of the Virgin and Child, sup- 
posed to have been executed by the early French 
sculptor Justus de Tours, has recently been dis- 
covered in a chateau near Orleans, where it has 
lain unnoticed for years. In the expression of the 
faces, and the modelling of the hands and drape- 
ries, it is stated to bear a close resemblance to 
the figures on the tomb of Louis XII. at St. 
Denis, and to the statues assigned to Justus in the 
Louvre. It is, in any case, a fine work of French 
art of the sixteenth century, before that art had 
lost its nationality under the influence of Italy. It 
has been affirmed that the Louvre had become the 
possessor of this interesting work, but the Chronique 
expressly states that a M. Ch. Timbal has pur- 
chased it. It regrets that the Louvre did not out- 
bid him. 

Tue distinguished Danish artist Mdme. Jéri- 
chau intends, it is reported, to visit England on 
her way back from Constantinople, where she has 
been residing for some time. 


SrvERAL foreign journals have announced the 
discovery of a painting of the Virgin and Child 
by Albrecht Diirer, in the Castle of Gliicksberg. 

he discovery, if indeed it be one, is due in this in- 
stance to the German painter Herr Magnussen, who 
was the first to perceive the merit of this long neg- 
lected work. It can scarcely, however, be at- 
tributed to Diirer on the verdict of one judge, 
however competent he may be. We wait for the 
confirmation of his opinion from critics who have 
not the enthusiasm of discoverers. 


A sHort autobiography of the German architect 
and archaeologist, Carl Haller von Hiallerstein, 
appeared in a recent number of the Kunst Kronik, 
communicated by R. Bergau. The Freiherr 
Haller von Hallerstein is not much remembered at 
the present day, even in Germany, but his re- 
searches among the monuments of Greece entitle 
him to the consideration of all subsequent dis- 
coverers. He was a great friend of our English 
architect Cockerell, and his portrait appears in 
Cockerell’s work, The Temples of Jumter Pan- 
hellenius and Apollo Epicurius. Haller died in 
1817, at a little village at the foot of Mount 
Olympus, where he was prosecuting his enquiries. 
He wrote his epitaph himself during his last ill- 
ness. It says: “ Traveller, say in Germany that I 
rest here because I strove after perfection.” 


THE Gazette des Beaux Arts is richer than usual 
this month both in its literature and art. The 
first article, by M. O. Rayet, gives an historic and 
descriptive account of the curious statuettes and 
other small works of Greek art discovered at 
Tanagra in Boeotia, many of which have since 
been placed in the Louvre. Next, under the title 
“A propos de Corot” M. J. Buisson, who is 
writing a biography of the great French landscape 
painter, gives us a few short critical notes on his 





style of art. Although we English, knowing 
Turner so well, cannot join with M. Buisson in 
considering that “ Jamais ne s'est vue, en effet, si 
noble intervention de homme dans la nature, ni 
en France ni en Europe depuis Poussin et Claude 
Lorrain, ces deux grands maitres francais dont le 
nom revient 4 chaque instant sous notre plume,” 
still there are few even of Turner’s devotees who 
will refuse their homage to a painter who un- 
doubtedly interpreted certain peculiar moods of 
nature with a poetic charm only second to that 
of the great English master of poetiv landscape. 
A very fine impression of one of OCorot’s rare 
etchings called a “Souvenir de Toscane” well 
illustrates M. Buisson’s remarks. The second 
etching is by Léopold Flameng, a splendid render- 
ing of Murillo’s painting of St. Francis of Assisi 
at the foot of the cross. I¢ illustrates a third 
article by Paul Lefort on Murillo and his. pupils, 
The pupils are not yet reached, for even in this 
third long article M. Lefort has only conducted 
the Spanish master to the moment “ou son génie 
atteint son apogée.” M. Walther Fol finishes a 
short biography of Fortuny. The biography in- 
cludes a good many letters that will be read with 
interest not only by the painter’s numerous friends 
and admirers, but even by those unacquainted 
with his art. It is illustrated by some of his 
clever sketches and studies of character, and, in 
the last number, by several reproductions from his 
effective and remarkable etchings, good impres- 
sions of which are already becoming very rare. 
An etching, also, from the weird picture called 
Le Charmeur de Serpents has been executed by 
M. Boilvin. 








THE STAGE. 


Tue failure of Rose Michel at the Gaiety 
Theatre, with Mrs. Gladstane as its principal in- 
terpreter, was certainly not a thing to be won- 
dered at. Nor does it excite surprise that the 
piece substituted for it—the well-worn but yet 
well-wearing comedy of Mr. Boucicault’s—should 
not be found sufficiently attractive, seeing that 
here, too, the principal part is acted by a lady 
who, whatever may be her good qualities, is quite 
unfitted to give it the requisite brilliancy and 
charm. The management has therefore done very 
wisely in bringing out a strong bill, by giving no 
less a piece than the Tempest along with Mr. 
Boucicault’s comedy. We could wish Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s comedy altogether away, however, for the 
present, as the Tempest would then be presented 
rather less in the light of an after-piece. That it 
is an extravaganza of a superior find. —affording 
excellent opportunity for a ballet by the Sisters 
Elliott—is no doubt true. Still, London Assurance 
is not so well played but that a more prominent 
place of honour might well be given to the 
Tempest; and the Tempest is on the whole 
sufficiently well played to deserve it. The 
Tempest has been got up hurriedly, and counts 
among its interpreters few artists of high 
gifts; but it is acted from beginning to end quite 
inoffensively and in many parts with discretion. 
Mr. Osmond Tearle, the young actor who played 
a small juvenile hero’s part in the ill-fated adapta- 
tion of Mr. Blum’s piece, must count himself for- 
tunate in appearing in this. His Ferdinand is by 
no means a ripe or finished performance, but it is 
ees and graceful. Miranda is played by 

iss Ethel Gray, who appears to have foe care- 
= instructed in the part, which she performs 
with intelligence and care which might carry her 
safely through less ideal characters, but which 
leave her unequal to the proper realisation of a 
heroine of Shakspere. Nor is Miss West, who 
plays Ariel, much better suited to a creation of 
infinite delicacy and untold charm. She is 
bright, as well as intelligent, but it is obvious that 
a quite other training than that of most of our 
actresses is needed for parts like these, which 
demand either exquisite art or a unique simpli- 
city. Coming to Mr. Ryder as Prospero, we 
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come of course to an actor more capable of 
coping with the difficulties of a character. Mr. 
Ryder’s delivery, almost always good, is here 
of. excellent service. Mr. Edgar as Antonio and 
Mr. Culver as Sebastian do not call for remark. 
Mr. Hall’s Stephano has the merit of moderation 
in one of those drunken scenes so easily and 
commonly abused. Mr. Righton puts more of 
variety and more of invention into his rendering 
of Trinculo, though his Trinculo is not half as 
striking a performance as some that he has given 
us. Mr. lean, as King Alonzo, renders another 
proof of useful versatility. Mr. Cowper appears 
as Caliban, and demeans himself with care and 
complete absence of exaggeration: in a word, with 
something of the art of a practised actor. It 
may nevertheless be doubted whether he is the 
ideal Caliban. His make-up suggests the “ savage 
and deformed slave,” but hardly the “ monster” 
Prospero considers him. He uses his hands 
always as hands; never as fore-arms; and alto- 
gether gives Caliban a higher place than that 
which imagination usually assigns to him. Per- 
haps the make-up is hardly wild enough. The 
head is unkempt rather than savage: more, per- 
haps, that of a grimy cobbler out of the Seven 
Dials than that of the “hag-seed ” Shakespeare 


drew. This, at least, is how it strikes us; it may 


strike others differently. And on the first night, 
Mr. Cowper—possibly through inadvertence—did 
not keep to the words of the text. The changes 
are not improvements. Are they in any stage 
version of the play? For 
“Then I loved thee 
And show’d thee all the qualities o’ the isle,” 
the actor substituted “ best parts of the isle.” For 
“my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse,” 
he substituted, “ my profit is to curse ye.” And 
again, in the passage, 
“ Be not afeard ; the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt 
not,” 


' the “Be not afeard” was omitted. Very likely if 


we had followed the words of another part as 
closely as this of Caliban’s, as many departures 
from the text might have been noticed. But any 
way, this is not as itshould be. The performance 
at the Gaiety is nevertheless upon the whole a 
creditable one—for one so hastily got up—nor is 
Mr. Cowper's part in it by any means the least 
creditable. 


Last evening (Friday), Mademoiselle Dupare 
and Le Homard were to be presented for the first 
time at the Opéra Comique. But the only new 
thing given at the West End theatres since we 
last wrote is Mr. Farnie’s Intimidad, or the Lost 
Regalia, at the Strand. They are always in good 
spirits at the Strand, and so can laugh at poor jokes 
quite as well as at good ones—perhaps, indeed, are 
more accustomed to that art. here, at all 
events, there is no “finish of wit” that “ belies 
our gaiety.” Everything is accepted there. In 
Intimidad, as is common with Strand after-pieces, 
there is no story to tell. The author's part in 
the work is less than it was in Nemesis; less than 
in Loo; more than in Eldorado. The actors bear 
the brunt of the battle, but some of them would 
be none the worse for having more to do. It is 
a mistake, for example, for Mrs. Raymond’s part 
to be so small a one. The duenna played by her 
has no chance of action, though in variety of 

ial expression she is continually ludicrous. 
Mr. Terry makes much of a popular parody. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox and Saint Maur bring to 
the little piece the usual characteristics of their 
style. iss Maria Jones appears in it. Miss 
Lottie Venne is very bright and cheerful. So are 
the dresses and the music. And so the Strand 
audience goes home contented. 


Tue Little Treasure is performed at the Hay- 
market, after the comedy of David Garrick. Miss 
Minnie Walton is the “ treasure,” and Mr. Lytton 
Sothern Captain Maydenblush. This is an after- 





piece of a sufficiently refined sort, appropriate to 
the theatre. We have seen it worse played; and 
better. 


Miss ApA CAVENDISH goes to the Gaiety, on 
Monday the 26th, to play Beatrice in Much Ado 
about Nothing for the space of two or three weeks, 
probably. Mr. Hermann Vezin, coming back 
from Manchester, will join her in these per- 
formances of Shaksperian comedy. 


Rose Michel will be tried at the Standard 
Theatre the week after next. 


THE new pieces to be produced at the litile 
Charing Cross include a semi-historic play, 
written by Mr. H. Hermann and entitled Jeanne 
Dubarry. Miss Lynd will act the heroine. 
There is also to be produced a new comic opera b 
Mr. Robert Reece: the music by Mr. Frederic 
Clay. 

To-nIgHT is the evening fixed for the pro- 
duction of the Merchant of Venice at the Prince of 
Wales's, 


Weak Woman is the name of Mr. Byron’s new 
comic drama, which we announced, a while ago, 
as in preparation at the Strand. 


Tue Mirror Theatre—as the Holborn Theatre is 
henceforth to be called—will open this day week, 
under Mr. Horace Wigan’s management, and the 
main piece to be presented is the Hidden Hand— 
an adaptation by Mr. Tom Taylor of L’Aieule— 
and a drama, which, as many playgoers remem- 
ber, was immensely successful at the Olympic 
Theatre some ten years ago, when Miss Kate 
Terry drew the town to see her in an important 
part. But there are several good parts in the 
—- The Mirror company includes Miss Rose 

clercq, Miss Louisa Moore, Miss Kate Phillips, 
and Mrs. Fairfax, and Mr. J. B. Howard, Mr. 
David Fisher, Mr. F. Dewar, and Mr, F. W. 
Irish. 

A sERIEs of morning performances of Hamlet 
are announced at the Lyceum. They will take 
= on the five Saturdays of May. isdom has 

en shown in another announcement which ac- 
companies this one—that there will be no evening 
performances on the days appointed for the morn- 
ing representations. In view of the continued and 
unexampled popularity of Mr. Irving’s Hamlet, 
the production of A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
is hardly to be looked for, during the present 
season. 


Moe. Farevett has gone to Brussels, to play 
Rose Michel at the Théatre du Parc. 


A MEETING was held at Mr. Graves’s, in Pall 
Mall, on Monday, of those interested in the erec- 
tion of a Shakspere memorial theatre at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, and there is shortly to be a per- 
formance of As You Like It for the benefit of the 
fund; Miss Helen Faucit (Mrs. Theodore Martin) 
having volunteered her services as Rosalind. 


M. Henri vr Bornrer’s admirable drama, La 
Fille de Roland, has just been produced at the 
Théatre Frangais at Nice. 


Mpeg. NaTHALig, after many years of excel- 
lent service, is going to retire from the Comédie 
Frangaise. 


Vicror Sfsour’s Cromwell is now ready for 
production at the Chatelet. 


DT’ Affaire Coverley—a drama in five acts and 
seven tableaux, by MM. Crisafulli and Adrien 
Barbusse—has been brought out at the Ambigu 
Comique. This is a version of the Tichborne 
case. 


Tue Vie Parisienne has been reproduced at the 
Variétés, with Mdlle. Julia Georges in the part 
that was to have been played by Mdlle. Celine 
Montaland. 


WEDNESDAY was appointed for the first repre- 
sentation of Un Drame sous Philippe II. at the 
Odéon. 





Tue theatrical event of the past week in Paris 
has been the reproduction, at the Théatre Frangais, 
of Alexandre Dame Mademoiselle de Belle Isle. 
Mdile. Sarah Bernhardt played in it there some 
eighteen months ago, but it was now revived 
again for the continuation of the débiits of Mdme. 
Emilie Broisat, which up to this time have been 
successful. Nor is her performance in’ Mademoiselle 
de Belle Isle by any accounted a failure. M. Vitu, 
while holding her style to be somewhat too 
monotonous and moderate for so long and arduous 
a pet in which variety and great effects are above 
all things wanted, does justice to the intelligence 
and feeling which she brought to her work. The 
critic of the Temps, who has the rare wisdom of 
enthusiasm, is more entirely favourable to her. 
He might almost be praising Mdlle. Bernhardt 
herself—there is so much of bonne volonté in his 
commendation. The elder Dumas, with ad- 
mirable instinct for the needs of the theatre, 
has contrasted in Mademoiselle de Belle Isle two 
loves: the one light and fickle and thoughtless 
—that of Richelieu and Mdme. de Prie; and 
the other passionate and exalted-—that of 
D’Aubigny and Malle. de Belle Isle. And it is 
a, the highest praise of Mdme. Emilie 

roisat, to say that she has confirmed and empha- 
sized a difference which Dumas intended to make 
plain. Her creation is, by all accounts, one of 
admirable simplicity. “Elle a dit les premiéres 
scénes avec beaucoup de grace et de dignité. 
Elle a eu dans les derniéres d’adorables mouve- 
ments de passion et des emportements de douleur 
ont ému toute la salle. Sa voix est une musique 

élicieuse, et les notes tendres en ont un charme 
nétrant.” Mdme. de Prie is played by Mdlle. 
roizette, and the Duc de Richelieu by Delaunay, 
who does not er to have succeeded in giving 
to the part any historic character. His Richelieu 
is a man of our day, with the grace and the light- 
ness of Delaunay himself. They say, however, 
that had Delaunay attempted a semi-historic por- 
trait he would only have been unsuccessfully 
forcing his talent, and that he has done wisely in 
keeping well within his recognised means. 


WE learn from the Annual Report of the 
General Director of the Royal Theatres at Berlin, 
that at the latter there were 615 representations, 
of which 101] were of the so-called classical order, 
and of these fifty-five were of Shaksperian plays, 
while only sixteen were of Goethe's, and fourteen 
of Schiller’s. 








MUSIC. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE announcement of the performance for the 
first time in London of the most generally popular 
on the Continent of all Raff's symphonies, the 
work the name of which at least is most familiar 
to musicians here, naturally attracted a somewhat 
representative audience to the second concert of 
the Philharmonic Society at St. James’s Hall last 
Monday. Among those present might be seen 
most of the leading members of the profession in 
London, and the close attention with which the 
very long work was followed throughout bore 
testimony to the curiosity generally felt concern- 
ing it. As last week’s AcApDEMY contained an 
account of the “Im Walde” symphony, it is 
needless to enter into many details on the subject 
here. I will only say that the opinions expressed 
both as to its great beauty and as to the diffuse- 
ness of its first and last movemenis were full 

confirmed by hearing it, and I will pass on to speak 
of the performance itself. This, I regret to say, 
was (for reasons for which the conductor was only 
partially responsible), as a whole, far from satisfac- 
tory. Many of our readers will remember that the 
Philharmonic Society labours undtr the great dis- 
advantage of being unable to obtain the services 
of any of the members of the opera orchestras 
either of Covent Garden or Drury Lane. As these 
two establishments number among their players a 
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large majority of the best available instrumentalists 
in London, it is no easy matter to get together a 
third band which shall be worthy of the re- 
putation of so old and so honoured an institution 
as the Philharmonic; and, to tell the truth, 
though Mr. Cusins has under his baton many 
excellent solo players in the various depart- 
ments (such, for instance, as Messrs. Straus, W. 
Pettit, Svendsen, Clinton and Wendland), the 
ensemble is not all that could be desired. For 
this, of course, neither conductor nor directors 
are responsible; they are simply obliged to take 
the best men they can get, and if most of the 
best are already engaged elsewhere, the fault is 
not theirs. But in the case of such a work as Raff's 
“Tm Walde” there is a further difficulty—that 
of insufficient rehearsals. The general custom is 
to have only one full rehearsal previous to a con- 
cert. I understand that in the present case an ad- 
ditional one was secured for the sake of this sym- 
phony; but, knowing the score intimately, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the finest orchestra 
in Europe could not give an adequate b ecat 
ance of it with only two rehearsals. Probably 
the only place where a really finished presentation 
of it could be secured would be at the Crystal 
Palace; because there Mr. Manns enjoys the ad- 
vantage, which cannot be over-estimated, of being 
able, if necessary, to rehearse every day for a week, 
or even longer, till the necessary light and shade 
is obtained; and it was in this respect that the 
Philharmonic performance fell so far short of the 
requirements of the work. As regards the mere 
notes, there was little fault to find; for our or- 
chestral players are for the most part excellent 
sight-readers, and make nothing of mere technical 
difficulties; the failure was in the balance of 
parts. This was especially noticeable in the open- 
ing movement, in which some of the more im- 
portant melodies were so overpowered by the ac- 
companiments that they were all but inaudible, 
and must have quite escaped the notice of those 
who did not know the work. For this, however, 
as already mentioned, the conductor is not to 
blame. But there was another blemish in the 
performance for which he must be held respon- 
sible. With the exception of the largo, each of 
the four movements was taken perceptibly slower 
than the time indicated in the score. In the case 
of the “Dance of Dryads” the difference was very 
considerable, being (as timed by the second-hand 
of a watch), exactly twenty beats in the minute 
slower than Raff has marked it; and from a 
light and fairy-like scherzo the movement was 
almost metamorphosed into a waltz. The first 
and last movements, too, suffered from the same 
cause, though in a less degree. With all its 
shortcomings, nevertheless, the performance ex- 
cited great enthusiasm in the audience, each move- 
ment being heartily my my and the thanks 
of musicians are due to Mr. Cusins for bringing to 
a first hearing here one of the most important and 
representative works of the modern German school. 
Its success will doubtless lead to its performance 
elsewhere. 

The other orchestral performances of the evening: 
were Beethoven’s eighth symphony, and Spohr’s 
overture to Jessonda, both of which works are too 
well known to require notice. It is certainly an 
error of judgment to perform two symphonies at 
the same concert, especially when (as in the pre- 
sent instance) the first has lasted fifty minutes. 
Neither players nor hearers are in a condition to 
do justice to the music under such circumstances. 
The shorter the programme, within of course rea- 
sonable limits, the more chance there is of its 
being both well rendered and thoroughly enjoyed. 

The solo instrumentalist at this concert was 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs, who played Schumann's 
concerto with her usual finish and brilliancy, 
though the work appeared to suit her somewhat 
less than others that she has brought forward. 
The accompaniment by the orchestra was deficient 
in finish, and this may possibly have rendered 
Mdlle. Krebs less at her ease than she would 





otherwise have been. Mdlle. Johanna Levier, 
who is deservedly making her way with the pub- 
lic, was heard for the first time at these concerts 
in the air “Ja, ich fiihl’s” from Spohr’s Faust, 
and in songs by Rubinstein and E. Hecht. 

For the next concert an interesting novelty is 
promised in Rubinstein’s violin concerto, to be 
played by Herr Wilhelmj. Esenzzex Provr. 





Tue last Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace 
contained as the special feature of the programme 
Brahms'’s most interesting and enjoyable Serenade, 
Op. 16, for small orchestra. This work was pro- 
duced last year at the Philharmonic concerts, and 
noticed then in some detail in these columns (see 
Acapemy, July 4, 1874). It need only therefore 
be said that it gains much by a second hearing, 
especially with such an admirably finished per- 
formance as that given under Mr. Manns. Mr. J. 
F. Barnett’s orchestral fantasia “ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” written for last year’s Liverpool 
Festival, was produced for the first time at these 
concerts, The pleasing scherzo “ The Elfin Page,” 
a movement strongly reminiscent of Mendelssohn, 
was encored. The overtures at this concert were 
those to Jessonda and Zanetta. Herr Pauer, a 
pianist who is always heard with pleasure, gave 
an excellent and most artistic rendering of Weber’s 
“ Concertstiick,” a work which, strange to say, 
had not been heard at the Saturday Concerts since 
1869. The vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. To-day’s programme includes 
the Pastoral Symphony, Schumann’s overture to 
Manfred, a new allegro and scherzo by Sir Julius 
Benedict, and Paganini’s violin concerto, played 
by Herr Wilhelm}. 


Dr. Hans von Bitow gave his farewell recital 
_— to his departure for America at St. 
ames’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. Besides 
Liszt’s transcription of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in Bminor, and short pieces by Raff, Brahms, and 
Rheinberger, the programme included Schumann’s 
t Fantasia in C, Op. 17, and Beethoven’s 
wonderful “ 33 Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli,” 
which the Doctor performed at his first recital this 
season, on October 31 last. All lovers of music 
will heartily join us in wishing the Doctor not 
only a successful visit to America, but a speedy 
return to this country. 


On Wednesday last, in the Chapter House of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the presentation to Sir John 
Goss of the ‘ Goss Testimonial” took place. The 
testimonial has taken the form of an Exhibition 
for Chorister Boys in the Royal Academy of 
Music, and the deed relating thereto was pre- 
sented, in the absence of the Rev. Sir F. A. 
Gore Ouseley, who was expected, by Mr. John 
Hullah. 


Four recitals of chamber music are announced 
to be given at 50 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, on 
Tuesday afternoons, April 20, May 4 and 19, and 
June 1, by Messrs. Sainton, L. Ries, Zerbini, and 
Lasserre, with Mdme. Jenny Viard-Louis as 
pianist. The programmes are very interesting, 
and include among other things piano quintetts by 
Raff, Brahms, Schumann, and Rubinstein, and two 
of Raff's sonatas for piano and violin. Instead of 
the pee pag wey Papen the instrumental 

jieces will be divided by readings, to be given b 

iss Emily Faithfull. 4 - . 

Mome. PieyEt, whose death we announced 
last week, has left by her will the sum of 10,000 
francs to the Belgian Association of Musical 
Artists. She has also ordered that the proceeds 
of the sale of her jewellery should be invested 
for the benefit of necessitous musicians. 


Tue eldest daughter of Cherubini, Mdme. 
veuve Turcas, has just died at Paris, at the age of 
seventy-nine. 


Tue Wagner Concert at Berlin—at which the 
selections from the Gétterdémmerung, recently per- 





formed with such success at Vienna, are to be 
given—is definitively fixed for the 24th instant. 


BEETHOVEN'S great string quartett inC s 
minor has lately been arranged for orchestra, 
performed in this shape at Nice. Surely this is 
the — ad absurdum of orchestral arrange- 
ment ! 


A new Conservatorium for music has just been 
opened at Riga. 


WE are informed on good authority that the 
directors of the Mozart Institution (“Mozarteum”) 
of Salzburg are about to publish a complete and 
uniform edition of the great composer’s works, 
including all which exist at present only in manu- 
script. The edition is to be uniform with those 
of Beethoven and Mendelssohn. When it is 
remembered that the total number of Mozart’s 
works exceeds 600, many of them of large dimen- 
sions, the directors may well be complimented 
upon the boldness of their enterprise, which it is 
to be hoped may meet with the support it deserves. 


M. AtpnonsE Royer, formerly director of the 
Opera at Paris, has lately died, at the age of 
seventy-two. He was joint author with M. G. 
Vaez of the libretti of several well-known operas, 
among which may be named Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, La Favorita, Don Pasquale, and Otello, and 
from 1853 to 1856 was director of the Odéon., 


Ir is reported that Gounod has entered into an 
agreement with the management of the Grand 
Opera at Paris, by which he is to complete for 
= an opera in four acts for the season of 1875- 


THE Hungarian papers announce that Franz Liszt 
has been nominated by the Austrian Emperor to 
the presidency of the Academy of Music about to be 
established at Pesth. From Vienna we learn that 
Verdi will undertake in person the direction of 
his Grand Mass at the meeting of the Musical 
Society on June 17, when the cantatrices, Mes- 
dames Holtz and Waldmann, will take part in 
the representation. These ladies are also engaged, 
it is said, to sing in his opera Aida, which is 
about the same time to be brought out under his 
direction at the Vienna Court-Opera House. 
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